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*...South Bend Lathes 
have proven their dependability” 


C.A. NEEDLER 
_— <c  SHSCRTR ; a Director of 
este eer re Mitt folekebe _ ‘ Vocational Education 
een . TIITIINNNNNTS 
. — Penn High School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





** _ . in selecting lathes I have found that through the years South Bend 
Lathes have proven their dependability. There is little downtime to cause 

delays and complicate assignments. Teachers can devote their time and 
efforts to students instead of maintenance of machines.” 


Clarence Needler’s evaluation of South Bend Lathes is based upon 

many years of experience teaching and in the supervision of school shops. 
It has been duplicated countless times by vocational teachers 

throughout the world who find these lathes ideal for 
their shops. We would like to tell you more — please 


write for information. 


See us in Chicago 
A.V.A. Convention 
December 7-11 
Booths 103 & 104 


SOUTH BEND LATHE Reever 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Builders of lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, drill presses, pedestal grinders 












































Check Boeks You Would Like to Examine, 
and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


1. WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. 
Supplies basic knowledge about tocls, woods, and finishing 
materials, used in productive shop work. Provides a wide 
selection of project materials of proven student interest. An 
outstanding text to be used by students of all ages, and teach- 
ers, to improve instruction in this important field. $4.00. 

2. MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt 
& Purvis. Greatest book available for teaching students Funda- 
mental Principles and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation 
on which a sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is 
based. Used by over 800 schools. $7.95. 

3. AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA STUDY GUIDE. Teaching aid for 
Schools using Motor Service's Encyclopedia. Study Guide Sheets 
per set $2.00. 

4. PRACTICAL CARPENTRY. By Mix & Cirov. Used by more than 
1050 schools. Places special emphasis on proper techniques 
so beginner will understand and become acquainted with best 
carpentry practices, and use of modern materials. New insert 
in four colors shows how to identify 32 different woods. Over 
1100 illustrations. $5.00. 

5. MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. By Althouse 
& Turnquist. Gives students sound foundation in Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating 
mechanisms and their components. Covers application of re- 
frigeration in all its branches.’ $7.45. 

6. MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. Latest 
information on welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non- ° 
technical form. Unbiased coverage of entire welding field in : gas engines 
one book. Especially recommended as text for beginners. $5.00 3 


7. Goodheart-Willcox new PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. By Wm. Don Jarvis. Complete library of up-to-date 
"know-how" on modern painting, decorating and wood finishing, 
in one easy-to-use volume. Prepared especially for use by 
apprentices, vocational students. $5.45. 


8. COPE'S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. Photos and step-by- 
step constructional details on more than 90 useful and colorful 
projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, form, cement, 
clean plastics. Special selection on internal carving. $4.50. 


9. ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES. By Jud Purvis. New field 
which offers lots of possibilities. Non-technical information on 
small two-four-cycle engines. $4.50. 


10. ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING (1959 Edition) ~-.-----~~- $2.50 
on Vou Coun (1959 Eiltien) 2.95 
12. FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1959 Edition) 
13. FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1959 Edition) 
te FF. ee 

72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make —~-__------- 

PROJECTS FOR METALS, by John R. Walker, 43 projects ___ 1.75 
17. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic) ~----~- 1.50 


18. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, 
ES CI cs ctsnciecssinceemmnneeinbiinnareenntnnianianiinie 1.75 


PLUMBING & PIPEFITTING LAYOUT JOB SHEETS 
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GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 20% Discount To 
1322 S$. Wabash, Dept. 59, Chicago 5 © schoo 


Please send me on 30 days approval, examination copies of books | have indicated by Circling 
Numbers below: 


Is, Teachers 










a ee Ee 
City & State 


Publishers of Topnotch Texts since 1921 
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i Specials 
See You in Chicago! __ 
Industrial Arts in Education 
The American Home 


What About the 1Q? ___- 


NOVEMBER 1959 


by William H. Knight 


Why Not Emphasize the Laboratory Problem? 


by Robert E. Jelinek 


19 Educators to Re-Write Georgia State Plan - 


1959 Commercial Exhibitors _- 


For Further Information __ 


Wi Regulars 


EE eriennincex. 
From the Public In- 


formation Committee __ 8 
Latest Word from 


Washington 
by Dr. M. D. Mobley 10 





Associations and People 


From Industry 


New Books 


The Cover: Plans for AVA’s big con- 
vention in Chicago, Dec. 7-11, are 
now complete. All AVA members who 
are planning to attend can look for- 
ward to outstanding programs, top 
flight speakers, a tremendous array 
of commercial exhibits, and plenty of 
Chicago’s famous hospitality. See 
pages 14-17 for a brief resumé of 
program plans. And be sure to use 
the reservation blank in this issue— 
hotel accommodations are going fast! 


Editorial As sistang 


AVA EDITORIAL BORE 


Agriculture: GEORGE P. DEYOE 
University of | !lingig 


Business: WILLIAM SELDEW 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


Distributive: WENDELL ECHOL 


Florida Department of Education 


Home Economics: MARGARET SCHOt, 


Texas Education Agency, Austis 


Industrial Arts: G. HAROLD SILVIUS 
Wayne State University, Detro’ 


Trade & Industrial: RUSSELL K. BRITTON 


Denver Board of Educatin 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EUGENE L. POLLOCK 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.! 


W. J. FITZPATRICK, JR 
75 €. Wacker Drive Chicago 1, | 


| 
AVA OFFICERS 


President: H. H. LONDO\ 


Columbia, Mo 


Past President: R. E. BAS! 


Richmond, Va 


Executive Secretary: M.D. MOBLE! 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. Washington, 0.¢ 


Treasurer: CHARLES W. SYLVESTE 
6429 Blenheim Rd., Baltimor 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Agriculture: CARL M. HUMPHRE! 
Jefferson City, Me 


Distributive: 


Home Economics: MRS. ROSA H. LOVI 


Richmond, 


Industrial Arts: WILLIAM R. MASO 


Trade and Industrial: F. J. KONEC 
College Station, Te 


The American Vocational Journal is publishel 

monthly, September to May, inclusive, by th 

American Vocational Association, Inc. Secor 

class postage paid at Washington, D. C. Contents 
copyright by AVA. 


stay 
ofits 5 
<tas ma 


All members of the American Vocational Asst 
ciation, Inc., receive the Journal; 25 per cent 0 
more of membership dues reserved for Joumé 
Membership applications should be submittel 
through state vocational association secretaries 
Order library -and non-member subscriptions # 
$3.00 a year from AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave. 
N. W., Washington. 
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W )BLEY, ¢ 
T-\ \-Chief 


& PHILCO ELECTRONICS TRAINING 
PACKAGES 


Present the Circuits of 
electronics a step at a 
time for easier learning 


The Philco Console Demonstrator 
presents the circuits of electronics a 
step at a time with easily learned 
“building block” circuit panels. Each 
block is a basic circuit... these are 
combined in the racks of the Console 
to form complete and functioning 
systems—from a simple radio to a 
complex industrial system. The Con- 
sole houses all circuit panels, rolls on 
its own casters, and plugs into any 
regular A. C. outlet. A variety of 
packages is available for academic or 
: vocational high school training, in- 
I 4 cluding new transistor package. 


CER 
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ylumbia, Mo. 


R. E. BAS 


chmond, Va 


.D. MOBLEY 
ington, D.¢ 
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COMPLETE COURSE IS PLANNED AND 
ORGANIZED IN INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 


Classroom demonstrations and 


book. This fully planned electron- 
laboratory experiments are com- 


ics course not only provides a 


pletely organized and explained in 
the instructor’s manual. The cur- 
riculum is fully planned, with 
demonstrations, lab experiments 


standardized electronics training 
gre for high schools, but it 
rees the teacher from time-con- 
suming organizational work, and 


BUILDING BLOCKS MAKE LEARNING EASIER. 
Each is a basic circuit . . . function and relation- 
ship to entire system being demonstrated are 
easily explained as it is added on demonstrator. 


and tests correlated with the text makes teaching more effective. 


STUDENTS LEARN BY DOING. Laboratory work is of utmost importance. Using the 
laboratory chassis, students can duplicate the systems presented by the instructor 


on the console demonstrator. Test techniques can also be taught. A complete kit 
of defective components is supplied for actual trouble-shooting. 








MATCHING LAB CHASSIS. For each “‘building 
block” circuit panel, there is a matching 
lab chassis, a complete and operating coun- 
terpart unit for laboratory experimentation. 
tional Asso 
per cent 0 
for Jourma 
» — submittet 


For free descriptive booklet, please write: 
secretaries 
criptions @ 


ia PHILCO, TecHReP Division 


und and Lehigh Avenue Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
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Give your students a 
ead start for the years ahead 


NEW By: Lyra Tt e pated 
s MOTOR, a 3 


120/ 240 volts, AC. 


CUT-OFF SCALE on 
guide fence makes 
= “repeat” cross-cuts 


easy. 


“CAM. TYPE" SAFETY 
NEW! Wi ice EY SWITCH, works 


invany direction, pro- 
— tects your students. 


BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP 
Brake, stops tools 
with electro-mechan- 
ical action. 


pry per MOTOR 
1 iter uses right 
* hand tools on back 
—ae end arbor. 


PATENTED COOLING 
SYSTEM pushes cool 

air throu ; a“ 

ee 








DROP-LEAF SAF-T- 
TABLE up front pro- 
tects operator on 
wide cuts. (optional) 


MOTOR TILTS FULL 
£ 360°, multiplies 
Sinan Tee of shop es, 


EXTRA BIG CAPACITY. 


comme (CCCP, Tips over 24” 
wide on panel stock. 


...train them with the 


NEW 1030 DEWALT 


a ..more than ever...you’ll make 
DeWalt your No. 1 choice for indus 
trial arts and vocational training. This new 
1030 DeWalt brings still greater safety, ver- 
satility and accuracy plus other extras. 
Plan now to include a 1030 DeWalt in you 
next purchase requisition. Here’s a con: 
densed specification guide: 


e 10” saw, radial type, model 1030 DeWalt. 


e Uniform cantilever arm rotates 360’ 
around the column. 


e All operating adjustments and set-ups 
above the work table. 


e Grease-shielded ball bearing head rides on 
machined trackways inside arm. 


¢ Totally-enclosed, direct-drive, fan-cooled 
motor delivers 3 H.P. 


e Built-in, electro-mechanical brake. 
e Cut-off, miter, bevel and rip scales. 
e Safety “(Cam-Type” key switch. 


e 26”x34” steel base with welded handlé 
and 4 detachable legs. 


¢ Big 26”x36” work top with drop-leaf board 
¢ 10” saw and Auto-Float safety guard with 
exhaust nozzle and anti-kickback pawl. 
(Specify electrical characteristics required) 
Compare! See the new 1030 DeWalt det 
onstrated at your nearby dealer’s store 


Write for catalog, DeWalt, Dept. A V-9! 
Lancaster, Pa. 





NEW DESIGN...NEW SAFETY...EXTRA POWER 
MAKE IT EXTRA EASY FOR STUDENTS TO USE! 








Auto-Float Guard 
and Drop-Leaf Table 


CSA jgenoved | (OPTIONAL) 


MODEL 1030" (nf) DEWALT POWER SHOP” 


“T. M. DeWalt Divi ision 


TO“ALLY-ENCLOSED MOTOR BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP BRAKE DROP-LEAF SAFETY TABLE 
direct-drive delivers 3 H.P. stops motor instantly eliminates exposed saw up-front 


A POWER WHEN NEEDED! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! 





come out of the shadows ... INTO THE LIGHT 


—with the New 


VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


“THE ELECTRIC BLACKBOARD" 


Beseler’s VU-GRAPH Overhead Projector Is 
unique. It takes you out of the shadows, into 
the light bright world of accurate communi- 
cations. Here is the new, better way to teach 
Science and Shop Subjects. 


© You face your class ALL the time Your 
writing is seen by ALL—AS YOU WRITE IT 
e You write your thoughts and facts on the 
VU-GRAPH, not on a dusty blackboard »* Your 
writing flashes OVER your head onto a 
screen, appearing up to 10 times the original 
size * The subject matter shows up sharp 
and contrasty, not grayish as on a black- 
board ° Project overlays, plastic models, 
color transparencies. 

Write for a Free Demonstration and ask for the 
new brochure “Get Your Point Across—Fast!"’ 


CHARLES Wee: COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 





ePPilayse 


—to members of the Auto Mechanics Club, W. :rren 
Harding High School, Warren, Ohio, one of six \ outh 
groups in the nation to receive the Circle of Safety A ward 
of Excellence for its part in the National Safety-Check 
Program. More than 6,000 youth groups participated in 
the program. Congratulations have been extended t:: the 
Warren club by Governor Michael V. DiSalle and Cran 
Keys, Director of Highway Safety. 

This is the second straight year Warren has hac na. 
tional recognition in the Safety-Check program. Instructor 
are Paul Pritchard and John Wolfe. 


* * * 


—to L. Garcia Hernandez, Director of Vocational Edu. 
cation in Puerto Rico, and others responsible for the pro. 
duction of Vocational Education—Twenty-five Years of 
Service to the People of Puerto Rico. This 60-page, illu: § 
trated brochure, published in Spanish and English, cover 
the most important achievements of the vocational educa. 
tion program in Puerto Rico during the period of 1932 
1957. 

* * * 

—to Dr. Harry W. Sanders, Professor and Head, Voce- 
tional Education Department, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute who, in the October issue of Virginia Vocational News 
points out that the following five points should serve 
guides for teachers who would set up codes for themselves: 

A good teacher will set goals; a good teacher will be wel 
prepared; a good teacher will inspire and motivate stu 
dents; a good teacher will base his decisions on fact; ani 
a good teacher will set an example professionally. 








LOOK TO 
ge 
— I — 
FOR THE FINEST QUALITY DRAWING 


TABLES AND SEATING DESIGNED FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS! 





LARGE 
24 x 24" 
ADJUSTABLE 
DRAWING 
BOARD 


BUILT ON 
TABORET! 


WELDED 





OVER 25 ;-- 
MODELS oF C~ 
CHAIRS 
heigh: i. 
STOOLS — 
AVAILABLE 


EQUIPPED 
WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
AUTOMATIC 
“LIFT-LOK” 


ALL NEW E.Z PORTABLE DRAWING BOARD. COMPLETELY 
FOLDS AND ADJUSTS TO ANY POSITION FROM VERTICLE TO 
HORIZONTAL. AN ECONOMY BOARD OF HIGH QUALITY. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST. 





GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


OP - 1°? Gr GARRETT, INDIANA 








LET US HELP YOU SET UP A 


LEATHERCRAFT 
PROGRAM 


Toe 


Write 
us On your school Stationery, tell us the 


n 
umber of students you have—and we will work 


closel i i i 
Y with you in setting up an interesting program 


of projects listed in our 100 page 


FREE CATALOG 


Free Instruction 
Film Availabi» 


ASK FOR our (ae\ 

Let us furnish our j Lat ti Ww 

ouies Color Film ios ane Ms 

= Jane Programs, free of E 

e ge. It's a 20-minute : 
4 


mm sound movie. i 
for reservations Write 


2 





COLO 





WRITE TO 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


P. O. Box 791 PK Fort Worth, Tex@ 
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Classroom demonstrator for 

, Voce versatile, accurate black- 
Inst board rendering. The new 

C Instr Chalkboard Vertical Draft- 
il News ing Machine now makes it 
erve & possible to plot intricate 
’ lines, angles and curves 
aselves directly on the board. 
be wel This machine completely 
eliminates need for ruler, 
ate stu triangle, straightedge 
ct; and and protractor. 





Modern classroom uses drafting-reference 
table combinations for pre-industry train- 
ing on professional equipment. 


“Advanced” training for students? 


Today, as most Educators know, it is necessary to prepare students to 
enter industry or go on to further their engineering education more 
I work fully equipped than ever before. Not only must they have the neces- 
— sary advanced technological background in their chosen field, they 
must also be thoroughly familiar in the use of professional equipment 
found in the drafting rooms of today’s economy-conscious industry. 


OG Call this “advanced” training? Yes, but so necessary. Progressive 
educators can establish instruction with professional grade equipment 
A as a standard part of each day’s classroom activity. Make sure your 
A) students are prepared to face tomorrow’s industrial needs. Stop at 
23 Booth No. 50 and let us show you how the initial outlay for professional 

; ay grade equipment can fit your budget. 


us the 


Please address your mail inquiries to Educa- 
tional Division, Frederick Post Company, 
North Avondale Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 



























































































































































MORE BOOK NEWS FROM | >t htc Ee formatical 7 / 
SUPPORT FROM New Sources. Writing in the NEA 
. JourNAL for October 1959, Margaret Mead, anthropo ogis, he 
says: 
TECHNICAL DIVISION “In thinking about an effective educational syste, y Di-A 
° _ -ACI 
BOOTH NO. 4 should recognize that the adolescent’s need and ri: ht dees 
work is as great as (perhaps greater than) his imm -diat aid ind 
© OUR BOOKS—Designed to give you the best in technical need and right to study. And we must recognize that th by | 
education. Enthusiastic teachers praise: BASIC ELECTRICITY— adult’s need and right to study more is as great as (pé hap 2 
BASIC ELECTRONIC TEST PROCEDURES—RADIO & TV RECEIVER . : il 4 Pac 
CIRCUITRY & OPERATION—RADIO & TV RECEIVER TROUBLE- greater than) ‘his need and right to hold the same ja Aes 
SHOOTING & REPAIR— ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR—DOMESTIC until he is 65. j 
OIL BURNERS & OIL HEAT, etc. When high school students polled by Scholastic MagM Stim 
© OUR PLANS—To continue our policy of providing high- zine were asked to pick one subject most important igpin indus 
quality materials for you and your students. Future titles include their future careers, 23 percent picked occupational courses and 
books on semiconductors, computers and counting systems, air Th . r recog! 
conditioning, TV repair, general electronics, and more. f » eg Handbook on Adult Education, the standarj saadent 
reference book in the field, will i st ting ; 
@ YOUR PLANS? We welcome the opportunity to discuss ‘ 2 re include for the first timgl terial 
your problems. We can't get along without you, and we hope since its appearance in the ‘thirties a chapter on adil to t 
that you can't get along without us. In the meantime, send for occupational education. individ 
our catalog. ; 
MEMBERS of AVA Public Information Committee Me Stude 
RINEHART & CO., INC. with State Groups. Dr. E. D. Goldman, Assistant Superir wi 
a tendent of Schools at San Francisco and President of thf practic 
Send fer New Vork 16, New York National Association of Public School Adult Educatong§ techn 
Our Complete a one me yee eamnplate enteing. represented the AVA Committee on Public Information : or ed 
LU LUC the Nevada Vocational Teachers Association on Augu they 
I ted css deter e ci atecerin be caeines : ; ‘ material 
CATALOG — 25. Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Committee Chairman, spoke {i 
| eee as: the committee on October 22 before the section on voc It 
30-day examination terms and professional dis- tional and practical arts education of the Indiana Stagethepart. 
count available if requested on school letterhead. Teachers Association. 
educati 
instru 
See why DURO offers the greate$ 54, 
power tool valuesfis keepir 
dev 
More and more school shops throughout ti in the 1 
country are adopting Duro Power Tools : are su 
standard equipment in their workshops. Sts adv 
dents find they can produce better projects | 
less time—in safety. Instructors enjoy the buili 
in ruggedness, the extra capacity and precisim™meonstant 
each unit offers. Whatever your needs may 
—whether it’s a single unit addition or a com 
plete workshop, it will pay you to compare Dw YOU R 
before you buy. When you analyze Duro Pow PRC 
Tool features, sizes, specifications and operatil 
advantages, with any of the other nation 
brands on the market—you will quickly see wi 
Duro offers more for your money! 
D U R Oo New Design Send for FREE Power Tool Catalog 
and Comparison Chart! 
Pp oO w E RK T  #)  ) L Ss Both are FREE! They give you a complete 
picture of Duro superiority where it counts 
° most—in size, capacity, quality and price! 
for Quality! You'll see the entire Duro line and be able 
f F 1 to compare Duro units with other nationally 
or eatures! advertised brands on a feature for feature be PI 
basis. _ 
for PRICE! 
Special Shop Planning Kit Available . 
r 
The only way to plan a shop. Actual power tool wi 
outs with blueprint floor plan and brochure on lod 
principles of shop planning. Enables you to set uP V 
full Power Tool Shop in miniature! Send 25c to © 
cost of mailing. : 
Col 
| DURO Metal Products Co. i 
| See us in Booth +85 at the 2657 N. Kildare Ave. ¢ Chicago 339, ll 
AVA Convention in Chicago , World's largest manufacturer of Power & Hand Tools (Duro-Chro E 
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ie NEA 
“eet help you 6 ways 
eee 
fern, we . ’ . . 
: Di-Acro’s expanding educational 
ri: ht tl service program is designed to 
m -diat{# aid industrial education instructors 
that the by providing 1. Projects, 
etha 2. Consultants, 3. Films, . 
a i 4. Package Deals, 5. Exhibits and . er per omen OFA 
6. Money Saving Project Coupons. h ree Preyest mo 
. i Di-Acro machine you + 
> Mag Stimulating originality is a must A if can be used at any 
rtant yun industrial education training 
courseqy and the O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. oe PROJECT FOLDERS containing a total of 36 
standar recognizes this by making projects in four folders six Contemporary Sheet 
ot projects available to you. These a : . apy 
‘St Sl@imaterials present a new approach etal Projects, eight Suggestions in Wrought Iron 
yn adul to the encouragement of eight Metal Projects Ideas and fourteen Projects in 
individuality in project design. a Plastics for the School Shop. All are designed to 
ee Me ii atin law tal projects ay ~ you in teaching industrial education classes 
Superin will gain an understanding of pe Meee T Coors OPe yours tor coy ae eee 
it of th! practical design criteria and 
lucatos™ techniques. With the aid of the : A PACKAGE DEAL to fit your school’s needs! A 
ration @-Acro Precision Machines \ ee wise investment for your school’s tool funds is one 
yee they will learn about the | se dt of 8 different “package deals”. A few “deal” is 
a materials and processes of industry. = designed specifically for electrical shops. Each 
. vod It is of continuous interest on ~| machine is designed to make teaching easier and 
na Staithe part of the O’ Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. a‘ ‘ to last through more classes than ever before 
to help industrial ’ Budget dollars go farther on ao “package deal’ 
— education teachers make their 
instruction timely. The Di-Acro 2 a TWO 16MM SOUND-COLOR FILMS available 
reate® Educational Service Program oo. tay boling lct_no charge. Di-Acro Saniier Film 
values keeping up-to-date. New . provides the student with step-by-step instructions 
developments and techniques 
‘ . ° in bending. The Di-Acro Plastic Press Film shows 
ghout tig 2 the metal working industry 
Tools @ are surveyed by our professional Svan ae Grastics formiig ond its Haperience 
ops. Sti advisory council and new to industry 
gage projects and ideas are 
1 precisie onstantly being developed. > 4a ll-1hS Melmulsbaiicht-MelaleMn (ohilohalel Bsiaulelel Bs ilehag: 
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you REFLECT THE MATERIALS AND | } 1 j / folsloMaslel@alis(-t mela -meh Zelllel ell: or clinics at Peithialsitlrela’ 
PROCESS OF INDUSTRY WITH ~~ 
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PRECISION 
MACHINES 





4 Dr. Donald G. Lux, Associate Pro- 






PROFESSIONAL Dr. Robert Swanson, Professor of Industrial ore fessor of Industrial Arts Education 

ADVISORY § Education at Stout State College, Menom- | —_at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 

COUNCIL onie, Wisconsin and § Illinois are members of Di-Acro’s 
Educational Service Council. 


ilable 


Both have planned many projects and procedures for classes and are consultants in industrial education problems and techniques. They 






wer tool will answer any questions and problems you may have and give you ideas to help you develop your industrial education program. 
ure on lotd 
y to set Write us for information on: [_] Clinic at Industrial Education Club 
hn ee {| Di-Acro Bender Film [_] Contemporary Sheet Metal Projects (Set of 6—25¢) 
[_] Di-Acro Plastic Press Film [_] Metal Projects Ideas (Set of 8—25¢) 
[_] Machinery Package Deals [_] Suggestions in Wrought Iron (Set of 8—25¢) 


- Co. 
39, Ill. 
yuro-Chro O‘NEIL-IRWIN MFG. COMPANY 404 8th Avenue, Lake City, Minnesota 


ASSOCIAT 


{_] Local or State Exhibits _] Plastics for the School Shop (Set of 14—25¢) 





THIS PRE-CONVENTION ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL contains a brief resume of pro- 
grams to be presented at the 53rd Annual Vocational Convention - Chicago - December 7-11. 





In previous years, the JOURNAL has published annual convention programs in full. At the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee, it was decided that only a resume of convention 

programs would be carried in pre-convention issues of the JOURNAL. This allows more 
space for other features and news. 


A complete roster (all who had contracted for space when we went to press) of com- 
panies and organizations that will have exhibits at the 1959 Convention is a feature of this 
issue. Please check carefully the firms and groups that are supporting your AVA Conven- 
tion with exhibits—and if you attend the convention be sure to visit each and thank the 
exhibitors in person. It now appears that at the forthcoming meeting more exhibits will be 
on display than at any previous annual convention. An opportunity to study the exhibits 
alone should prove of sufficient professional value to justify the attendance of vocational 
and industrial arts personnel at the 53rd Annual Vocational Meeting. 





Outstanding general, divisional and sectional programs have been arranged. Program 
chairmen for the several AVA divisions deserve much commendation for the outstanding 
jobs they have done in arranging for interesting and worthwhile programs. 





Dr. James B. Conant, the principal speaker for the first general session, is indeed our 
nation’s “educator of the hour.” His report on THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY 
(in book form - price $1.00 - McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York City) is Trai 
one of the finest presentations of the secondary school program inthe U.S.that has yet been nl 7 
published. Among other things, it contains information and recommendations that should volved 
encourage the expansion and improvement of vocational and practical arts education in the 
public schools of our nation. We are sure he will bring a message that will long be remem- 
bered to our group. For those who will not be able to attend, we hope to carry his address 
in either the January or February 1960 issue of the JOURNAL. 














Others who will appear on general, divisional and sectional programs will present in- 
formation that should be helpful to those in attendance in charting vocational and practical 
arts education programs for the future. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH for vocational and practical arts edu- 
cators, sponsored by AVA, was held in Washington on October 28, 29 and 30. Vocational 
and practical arts educators from more than 30 states were in attendance. 








AVA President H. H. London and Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman of the AVA Research Tea 
and Publications Committee, presided at meetings of the Conference. 


Participants included Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner, Roy M. Hall, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, James H. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, and J. Wm. Asher, Research Coordinator (all from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) and Rupert N. Evans, Coordinator of Research in the College of Education at the 
University of Illinois. 
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COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ALL LEVELS OF LEARNING 


Fifty-one Textbooks Industrial Arts Senior High School 
Audio-Visual Materials Vocational Junior College 
Demonstration Equipment Technical Technical Schools 
Student Laboratory Equipment Science University Engineering 
Student Laboratory Manuals Physics University Science 


Developed and Produced by Electronic Technical Institute 


E. T. |. Equipment E. T. 1. Equipment 





Laboratory Installation Classroom Demonstration 


Training panels in these versatile cabinets can be readily set-up Readily set up, these panels are excellent training devices for 
for either permanent or semi-permanent installation. Because they classroom demonstration. Power supplies are self-contained. Out- 


are readily and easily combined no expensive installation is in- lets are provided for plugging in auxiliary equipment. 
volved. 


See this equipment in Booth 131 at your AVA Convention. 


E. T. |. Equipment has been developed by Engineer-Instructors to meet the educational demands 
of our electronic-nucleonic age. 


Every piece of equipment has been developed, tested, and improved under actual training situ- 
ations in a school with 17 years of experience in teaching electronics. 


Electronic Technical Institute will assist you in building your electronics program, training your in- 
structors, and setting up your electronics laboratory. 





Teaching Aids Incorporated 


— Post Office Box 3527 
Distributed By M Al [ Long Beach 3, California 


Teaching Aids Incorporated == Tyjg fase eS cn 


Name 


200 Nieto Avenue C 0 U 7 0 s Position 


Post Office Box 3527 School 
Long Beach 3, California T 0 D AY! Address 


City. 






































U. S. Office of Education officials very graciously cooperated with AVA representa- 
tives in planning and conducting the Conference. Several Office of Education officials 
served as consultants to discussion group. Subjects discussed during the National Con- 
ference included The Cooperative Research Project, Need for Research in Vocational 
Education, and Designing Research in Education. 


It is hoped that the Conference will result in an upsurge of research in vocational 
and practical arts education. It is also hoped that many new research projects will 
receive federal grants from funds being made available by Congress under provisions of 
the Cooperative Research Act - P. L. 531. 


We have been informed that this was the first national conference on research that 
has been sponsored by an educational group since the enactment of P. L. 531. Many 
letters commending AVA for planning and sponsoring the three day conference on re- 
search have been received in the Washington office. In time, we hope an appropriate 
report of this National Conference will be developed and made available to AVA members. 


DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES, a bulletin that has been in preparation for several 
years as a joint project of the American Vocational Association and the American In- 
stititute of Architects, is now on press. We hope that this bulletin will be available on 
or prior to December 1. It is the belief of AVA and AIA leaders that it will be of great 
help to architects and educators in planning vocational and practical arts facilities. 
Many new vocational buildings are being erected and many others are being renovated 
throughout the nation. This publication should prove of great benefit to those who are 
confronted with the problem of either building new facilities or altering old ones. 








W. K. Dunton, Warren, Ohio served as Chairman of the Joint AVA-AIA Committee 
that was responsible for preparing the manuscript for the bulletin. Mr. Dunton and 
other members of the Joint Committee are to be commended for their efforts in making 
the contents of this bulletin available to those who are responsible for planning and de- 
veloping vocational and practical arts facilities. Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman of the 
AVA Research and Publications Committee, also played an important role in this project. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS FEATURE in this issue of the JOURNAL was prepared 
under the direction of the Industrial Arts Cabinet. It explains the role of industrial arts 
education in our public school program. We hope all members of the AVA will readthis 
article. 





We hope to see you in Chicago at the 53rd Annual Vocational Convention! 


M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
and AVA Executive Secretary 
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More zip...less slip... 


,. big lift! 


Powertul IH tractors have the sure-traction 
and big hydraulic “muscles” to 
load and haul record manure tonnage 


Slam an IH tractor and its brawny loader into hard-packed 
manure to cram the fork full when others can’t. Feel how 
big power, big wheels, and balanced weight give you sure- 
traction even in slippery lots. Smooth, peppy IH engines, 
that seem to “‘see’”’ the load coming, power you through tough 
spots where others slow or stall. 

“Live” hydraulic power keeps raising loader fork as you 
clutch or shift to shorten the loading cycle. This high-volume 
hydraulic power gives McCormick® loaders tremendous break- 
away lift...helps you load big spreaders minutes faster. 
You power-steer your way in and out of tight spots and across 
deep ruts with one-handed ease. And faster tractor speeds 
and bigger-capacity McCormick spreaders help you spread 
tons more manure in a shorter day! 





¥ qo low sheds and tight corners easily with low-profile 

International® 240 Utility, and close-coupled McCormick No. 20 
loader. This rugged loader lifts 900 lb... dumps fork clean at 
nearly 8-foot height. Tidy up quickly with handy rear blade. You 
control this blade precisely with Tel-A-Depth. 





ower-load a 95-bushel spreader in a hurry with this Haul more loads in a day with faster transport speeds. Torque 
ernational 340 Utility tractor and a McCormick No. 34 loader. Amplifier drive gives Farmall tractors two road speeds. You can 
en in cramped and muddy lots, IH power steering, 2-way control start a heavy load like this 95-bushel McCormick No. 31 spreader 
bucket and boom, and optional Fast Reverser cut loading time in 5th-TA, and when the load is rolling, instantly step up to 16Y2 mph 
ay down to help you move tons more manure daily. without shifting gears. 


ower-away your loading and hauling jobs fast with 
H tractors and McCormick equipment to gain extra 
eld time worth hundreds of dollars. See your IH 
ealer for more facts, and a good deal! 










MATCH YOUR PAYMENTS 
TO YOUR INCOME 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


® dealer 


ational Harvester Products pay for themselves in vse—Farm Tractors and Equipment 
Twine... Industrial Tractors and Equipment . . . Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment— 
al Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 








Main speakers at general convention affairs include, 1. to r.: James B. Conant, James P. Mitchell, and Willard E. Goslin 


see You in Chicago! 


a divisional and special pro- 
gram plans for the 1959 AVA Con- 
vention in Chicago, Dec. 7-11, are 
now complete. 

Convention Chairman Dr. Hobart 
H. Sommers has announced that de- 
tails of additional arrangements for 
the ladies, school visits and other Chi- 
cago specials will be available at the 
registration desk at the Conrad Hilton 
—headquarters hotel. 


Registration will open at the Conrad 
Hilton on Friday, Dec. 4 at noon. All 
persons showing credentials of AVA 
membership will pay a $2 registration 
fee. Persons without membership cre- 
dentials will be required to purchase 
a direct membership of $6 in addition 
to the $2 registration fee. Admittance 
to all divisional meetings will be by 
registration badge only. 


Commercial displays will open on 
Tuesday, Dec. 8 at 9 AM in the Ex- 
hibition Hall of the Conrad Hilton. 
They will remain open daily, closing 
on Friday at 1 PM. 


Resolutions to be proposed for adop- 


Hobart H. Sommers Benjamin Willis 


J. E. Hill 


tion at the 1959 House of Delegates 
meeting, Thursday, Dec. 10, at 8 PM, 
must be submitted to a member of the 
Resolutions Committee no later than 
Tuesday, Dec. 8, 6 PM. Members are: 
T. L. Faulkner, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Warren H. Hutchens, Saint Cloud, 
Minn.; Ted Best, Stillwater, Okla; 
Neil Wodder, Lincoln, Neb.; Kermit 
A. Seefeld, Santae Barbara, Calif.; 
Joseph T. Nerden, Hartford, Conn.; 
and Dorothy Lawson, Albany, N. Y. 
Plans for general sessions include 
major addresses by Dr. James B. Con- 
ant, A Study of the American High 
School; and Willard Goslin, Professor 
of Educational Administration, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
James P. Mitchell, U. S. Secretary 
of Labor, will speak at the banquet, 
Dec. 9, 6:30 PM, which is sponsored 
by the Illinois Vocational Association. 
Meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational 
Education begin at 1:30 Dec. 5 with 
President O. I. Paulson in charge. 
Persons who will speak at some of the 
State Directors sessions include Ben- 


George H. Wilkins Lowell A. Burkett 


jamin C. Willis, General Superintend. 
ent of Schools, Chicago; James 
Pearson, U.S. Assistant Commissione 
of Education for Vocational Educe 
tion; and Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Ex 
ecutive Secretary. 

Vocational education in the ne 
states will be presented by Albert | 
Feirer, Hawaii; and Howard Matthew 
Alaska. Wesley P. Smith will serve « 
discussion leader for an appraisal ( 
state programs in operation. 

Officers of Affiliated State Associc 
tions will have two meetings: Sunday 
Dec. 6 at 8 PM and Monday, Dec. | 
at 2 PM; as well as a breakfast a 
Thursday at 7:30 AM. In charge wil 
be President Alfred A. Himelick, Di 
rector of Vocational Education, Ko 
komo, Ind. 

International Education meetings a! 
slated for Thursday at 9:30 AM ant 
again at 2 PM that day. Chairmen am 
Edward Berman, Chief, Latin Amen 
can Education Division, Internation 
Cooperation Administration; aml 
Franklin J. Keller, former Princips 
Metropolitan Vocational High Schod 


Luther Hardin Harry E. Masters 
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E. M. Claude Cecil Stanley 

The National Association of Indus- 
trial Teacher Educators begin conven- 
tion proceedings on Sunday, Dec. 6, 
12 noon, with an Executive Committee 
Meeting. Kermit A. Seefeld, Chair- 
man, Department of Industrial Arts, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, is President. NAITE meetings 
continue through Tuesday morning. 


American Technical Education As- 
sociation sessions also begin on Sun- 
day with an officers and governing 
board meeting at 3 PM. Burr D. Coe, 
Director, Middlesex County Vocation- 
al and Technical High Schools, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and ATEA President 
will be in charge. 

At a joint luncheon meeting with 
the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
ducation on Monday, ATEA mem- 
bers will hear Abner G. Hathaway, 
upervisor of Technical Writing, Unit- 
ed Electronics Laboratories, Louis- 
‘lle, Ky., discuss the Task Force on 
nstrumentation Technicians. 


Academic teachers will meet with 
Harry Lewis as chairman. 

Agricultural education meetings will 
pen with executive committee ses- 
ions of the National Vocational Agri- 
ultural Teachers’ Association Wed- 
lesday morning, Dec. 2, at 8:30. 


@uther Hardin, President, and Teacher 


of Vocational Agriculture, Searcy, Ar- 

anszs, will be Chairman. Executive 
mmittee meetings for NVATA will 

ontinue through Friday, Dec. 4. 

The first general session of NVATA 
Saturday at 9 AM will be followed 


F. J. Konecny 


by a special program, starting at 10:45 
that will present Howard Miller, Ohio 
State University and Hamilton Hicks, 
Education Director, d-Con Co., New 
York City, as speakers. 

Regional meetings are slated for 
Saturday afternoon from 1-5 PM and 
a dinner meeting for state presidents 
will be held that evening at 6:30. 

NVATA will have a second general 
session as well as program of work 
meetings on Sunday afternoon. 

A reception for combined agricul- 
tural education groups and wives, 
sponsored by the Illinois Association 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
will be held Sunday, 5 to 6:30 PM. 

Agricultural education divisional 
committee meetings open Monday 


morning at 8 AM. 


R. F. Espenchied, Vocational Agri- 
cultural Service, University of Illinois, 
Luther Hardin, President, NVATA, 
Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, NEA; T. J. Horne, Head, 
Agricultural Education, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; Raymond M. Clark, 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Michigan State University; 
Henry Kennedy, Instructor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Herbert R. Damisch, IIl- 
inois State Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, will offer reports at consecutive 
meetings of combined agricultural edu- 
cation groups Monday from | to 4 PM. 

Carl M. Humphrey, AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Agricultural Education will 
chair an Executive Council Meeting 
that begins at 4 PM Monday afternoon. 

A business meeting of the combined 
agricultural education groups Tuesday 
at 8 AM will be followed by a general 
session at 10 AM that will feature a 
panel discussion on gearing vocational 
agriculture to changing times. 

The annual International Harvester 
Luncheon, with W. T. Schnathorst, 
Supervisor of Education Services, in 
charge, is scheduled for Tuesday noon. 
Annual breakfast meetings for state 


William R. Mason Mrs. Rosa Loving 


Ge 


Carl Humphrey 


supervisors (H. M. McDonald, Balti- 
more, Md., Chairman) ; Teacher Train- 
ers (R. W. Montgomery, Auburn, Ala., 
Chairman) ; and vocational agriculture 
teachers (George Buchanan, vocation- 
al agriculture teacher, Frankfort, Ky., 
Chairman) have been arranged for 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 9. The an- 
nual A & P luncheon will also be held 
on that day. 

At combined agricultural education 
group sessions Wednesday afternoon 
AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley will be a featured speaker. 

Thursday morning, both G. E. Hen- 
derson, Coordinator, Southern Associ- 
ation of Agricultural Engineering and 
Vocational Agriculture, Athens, Ga., 
and Henry S. Brunner, Specialist for 
the Agricultural Sciences, U. S. Office 
of Education, will speak. 

Final Executive Committee meetings 
for NVATA will convene on Thursday 
from 10 AM until 5 PM. 


The Changing Status of Business 
Education is the overall theme for de- 
liberations of business education mem- 
bers of AVA. At the first meeting, 
Monday, Dec. 7, 9:30 AM, William 
Selden, Consultant, Business Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa., will be in charge. 

The National Association of Super- 
visors of Business Education will con- 
vene Monday afternoon with President 
H. D. Shotwell of Topeka, Kansas, as 
Chairman. 

A tour of the Chicago’s new Dunbar 
Vocational High School has been ar- 
ranged for this division on Tuesday 
morning. 

Tuesday afternoon a panel discus- 
sion on the changing status of the busi- 
ness education curriculum will be fea- 
tured. On Wednesday afternoon the 
changing status of teacher qualifica- 
tions will be studied and the changing 
status of performance standards is the 
topic for Thursday morning. 

Thursday afternoon has been set 
aside for consideration of new ap- 
proaches to learning. 
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Herbert Damisch Enos C. Perry 


Business education delegates are in- 
vited to attend meetings of the Illinois 
Business Education Association Fri- 
day morning at 8:30 and 10. 

Distributive educators will concen- 
trate on facts for the future at Chicago 
meetings that begin on Sunday with a 
session of the Distributive Education 
Policy and Planning Committee. Pre- 
siding at this time will be Warren G. 
Meyer, Chairman and Teacher Train- 
er, University of Minnesota. 

Edwin L. Nelson, President of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc., with chair a joint meeting 
with State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education Monday morning at 8. Also 
scheduled for Monday morning is a 
general session for DE State Super- 
visors which will be continued on Mon- 
day afternoon when a panel discussion 
on the evolving philosophy of distribu- 
tive education will be presented. 

The National Association of Dis- 
tributive Education Teachers will meet 
Monday afternoon to consider prob- 
lems of their organization. They will 
also hear committee reports. 

A divisional business meeting sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning will feature 
committee reports and new business. 

Improving Content in Distributive 
Education is the theme for Tuesday 
afternoon. Reports of Research on DE 
content from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and from the Central Region will 
be heard at this time. 

M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma State 
Supervisor, will preside Wednesday 
morning when facts about the coopera- 
tive part-time program as viewed by 
business executives will be the theme. 
The Education of Adults for Distribu- 
tive Occupations is the theme for Wed- 
nesday afternoon when R. C. Van 
Wagenen, Business Education Chief in 
California, will preside. 

A dutch treat breakfast has been 
scheduled for members of NADET 
Thursday morning. A divisional lunch- 
eon that has been arranged by the 
Variety Stores Association and the 
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Illinois Retail Merchants Association 
will be held Thursday at noon. 

NADET will meet again Thursday 
afternoon with President Nelle G. 
Flynn, Management Training Special- 
ist, Atlanta, Ga., in charge. Co-Chair- 
man will be George Frack, Vice Presi- 
dent and District Supervisor, DE, Find- 
lay, O. 

The content and method of distribu- 
tive education will be studied Thurs- 
day afternoon. A reception will follow 
at 4 PM. 

All distributive educators are invited 
to attend the joint AVA-IVA distribu- 
tive education meeting Friday morn- 
ing at 9. Presiding will be Herbert 
Ross, Teacher-Coordinator, DE, Alton 
Senior High School, Alton, Ill. 

Rose Wanek, Lincoln, Neb., will 
chair the first home economics educa- 
tion session, which will be for mem- 
bers of this division’s policy and plan- 
ning council, Monday, Dec. 7 from 
9:30 AM until 4:30 PM. 

The National Association of Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers will meet 
Tuesday morning, with Challenges for 
the Home Economics Teacher as a 
theme. Chairman will be Elizabeth Lo- 
Monaco, Héme Economics Department 
Chairman, North Chicago High School. 

After hearing a program by the 
North Chicago Community High 
School Choir Tuesday afternoon, 
homemaking teachers will discuss man- 
agement decision-making in home eco- 
nomics classes. Marjorie Hill, Doris 
Ray, M. Ruth Krause and May W. 
Paula will form a panel for this pur- 
pose. 

The National Association of Teacher 
Educators of Home Economics is slated 
to meet Tuesday morning, with A Look 
Ahead in Teacher Preparation as the 
theme. Tuesday afternoon this group 
will consider issues in home economics 
education and what may be done about 
them. 

The National Association of State 
Supervisors of Home Economics will 
also meet Tuesday afternoon to hear an 


Mary Bell Vaughan Walter A. Klehm 


Byrl Shoemaker Kermit A. Seeie 


address by Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago. A home economics divisional 
meeting will convene Wednesday morn. 
ing and afternoon. The morning chair. 
man is Mary Bell Vaughn, Assistant 
State Director of Home Economics 
Education in Kentucky. In the after. 
noon, Muriel G. McFarland, Professor 
of Home Economics Education at Pur. 
due University will preside. 

McCall’s Pattern Company will hos 
a home economics breakfast Thursday 
morning. The program that follows 
with Ruth Schooler, Supervisor o 
Homemaking Education at Gary, Ind. 
presiding, will be devoted to a stud; 
of new directions for home economic 
education. 

The Illinois Vocational Homemak- 
ing Teachers Association will meet a: 
so on Thursday morning and again o 
Friday. All home economics educator 
are invited to attend these sessions. 

Events for industrial arts educator 
begin on Sunday at 3 PM when the 
Industrial Arts Policy and- Planning 
Committee will meet. Chairman is 6. 
Wesley Ketcham, Consultant in Indu: 
trial Arts, Hartford, Conn. 

The National Conference of State 
and Local Supervisors of Industria 
Arts is scheduled for Monday from ! 
AM until 4 PM. General Chairman wil 
be Roy V. Orendorf, Associate Educe 
tion Supervisor, Bureau of Industria 
Arts Education, Albany, N. Y. The 
program will include workshops fo! 
state supervisors, local supervisors, 4 
general meeting and a business met! 
ing. 

Robert M. Worthington, Professo! 
and Chairman, Industrial Arts Depart 
ment, Trenton State College, Trento 
N. J., will preside at a divisional mee 
ing that will be held Tuesday after 
noon. Six discussion groups will cot 
sider a number of important topic 
that include planning, problem sol’ 
ing, creative expression and expe 
mentation in industrial arts; the inte 
gration of science and mathematics i 
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industrial arts; the question of what 
emphasis plastics, textiles and ceramics 
should have in the program; the role 
of guidance; an evaluation of the 
unique contributions of industrial arts; 
and industrial arts for girls and wo- 
men. 

W. P. Klingensmith who is president 
of the Illinois Vocational Association 
and Supervisor of Industrial Arts in 
Chicago will preside at a divisional 
meeting on Wednesday morning. Main 
speaker will be AVA President Dr. 
H. H. London. 

A business meeting is also scheduled 
for Wednesday morning. William R. 
Mason, AVA Vice President for Indus- 
trial Arts will preside. 

Chairing a divisional meeting Wed- 


‘Bnesday afternoon will be John A. Jar- 
‘-Bvis, Dean of the Sehool of Industrial 
im Education, Stout State College, Meno- 
‘sBmonie, Wis. Dewey Barich, President 


of the Detroit Institute of Technology, 


@ will be the featured speaker. 


William Kohlson, Manager of Gen- 


e@eral Electric’s Pitney Glass Plant, Nela 


Park, Cleveland will speak on Adven- 
tures with Glass, Matter, and Men at a 
divisional meeting Thursday morning. 
Presiding will be Verne L. Pickens, 
Chairman, Division of Practical Arts 
and Vocational Education, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Demonstrations have been scheduled 
for Thursday afternoon. Featured will 
be electronics, liquid plastics, ceramics, 
metal, graphic arts, plastics, textiles, 
and wood finishing. 

Tom G. Bell, President, will open the 
frst meeting of the National Council 
of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts Sunday 
evening, Dec. 6, at 7 PM. A national 
lok at vocational education from the 
local directors desk is the theme. 


NCLA’s annual luncheon and busi- 


Bess meeting is scheduled for Tuesday, 


Dec. 8. 
Meetings of the Trade and Industrial 


i™‘ducation Division’s Policy and Plan- 
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ning Committee begin Sunday, Dec. 6 
at 10 AM. 

The National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Education will meet with the American 
Technical Education Association Sun- 
day evening at 8 PM. 

Trade and Industrial Education di- 
visional meetings will open Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 8 with a general session 
and four programs built around the 
balanced program of preparatory 
training for high school youth. Chair- 
men will include John P. Walsh, Di- 
rector, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education; 
Merle W. Bodine, Kansas State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion; C. E. Stiner, Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Service, Kent 
State University, Kent, O.; and Grace 
A. Martin, Principal, Jane Addams 
Vocational High School, Cleveland. 

These meetings will include sessions 
of the State Superv:sors of Trade and 
Industrial Education, the National As- 
sociation of Industrial Teacher Edu- 
cators, and Women’s Section, Trade 
and Industrial Division. 

The State Supervisors, the American 
Technical Education Association and 
the Women’s Section also have meet- 
ings set for Tuesday afternoon. 

Six programs developed around a 
balanced program of trade extension 
instruction have been announced for 
Wednesday morning. One will be spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee of AVA 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. 

Eight sectional meetings centered 
around the theme What's New have 
been arranged for Thursday morning, 
Dec. 10. Chairmen will be Mary S. 
Resh, Program Specialist, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, USOE 
—Housing and Feeding People; How- 
ard K. Hogan, Consultant in Em- 
ployee-Employer Relations, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, USOE— 
Training in Instrumentation and Auto- 
matic Control; John S. Oklepek, In- 


Edward Berman W. P. Klingensmith 


structor, Vocational Machine Shop and 
Supervisor of Evening Trade Exten- 
sion, Proviso East High School, May- 
wood, Ill_—New Techniques in Ma- 
chine Control; Andrew D. Althouse 
and E. C. Hendricks—Automotive In- 
dustry Vocational Education Confer- 
ence; Raymond Schultz, Instructor, 
Vocational Technical Institute, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale— 
What's New in Radio-Television and 
Electronics; C. H. Turnquist, Assistant 
Principal, Cass Apprentice School, De- 
troit; Paul Liehr, Vocational Machine 
Drafting Instructor, Thornton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey, Ill.; and 
Samuel M. Burt and Howard Massman 
—What’s New in Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation. 

A joint meeting of the trade and in- 
dustrial education members of AVA 
and the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion, Thursday afternoon, Dec. 10 will 
have F. J. Konecny, AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for T & I as Chairman. 

The Women’s Section of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Division of 
AVA has scheduled six meetings for 
Convention week. The program for 
this group’s annual luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting at the Chicago Yacht Club 
will feature an address by Peter M. 
Krager, Chairman, Physical Sciences 
Department, Wright Junior College, Ill. 
Catherine Grant, President, will be in 
charge. 

+ * * 

All convention delegates will be able 
to wind up their week of concentrated 
deliberations with an afternoon of fun 
and relaxation Friday when The Ship 
will take over with entertainment and 
the distribution of prizes. 

Bringing The Ship to Port and Ex- 
tending Greetings will be Captain 
Harry E. Masters who is Educational 
Director, the L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Mass. 

AVA Recognition Awards will be 
presented at this time by Lowell A. 
Burkett, AVA Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary and convention coordinator. 
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Didi ARTS is the study of in- 
dustrial tools, materials, processes, 
products and occupations pursued for 
general education purposes in shops, 
laboratories, and drafting rooms. 

The unique contributions of indus- 
trial arts are to help learners develop 
a degree of skill as they solve problems 
with the tools, materials, and processes 
of industry; to provide exploratory 
experiences in a variety of industrial 
activities; and to develop the skill and 
knowledge necessary to produce and 
use working drawings. 

DESCRIPTION. — In industrial arts 
students receive orientation in produc- 
tion, consumption, and _ recreation 
through actual experiences in planning, 
producing, testing, servicing and -eval- 
uating types of consumer and indus- 
trial goods. It is organized to facilitate 
meaningful and stimulating activity in 
shops, laboratories, and drafting 
rooms. Through these experiences 
young people learn about industrial 
products. They learn how such goods 
are made. They learn how to use and 
maintain these products intelligently. 
They develop general skill and re- 
sourcefulness in working with techni- 
cal and mechanical things. They learn 
facts, principles, and procedures about 
tools, materials, processes, mechanics, 
and design. They learn about woods, 
metals, plastics, ceramics, textiles, 
paper and other industrial materials. 
They learn about electricity, motors, 
engines, structures and other items of 
concern to people at home, on the farm, 
in industry and in recreation. Above 
all, they experience critical thinking 
in solving technical problems, thereby 
developing an understanding of the 
complex integration of industry into 
modern society. The program embraces 
such major activities as woodworking, 
metalworking, graphic arts, power me- 
chanics, electricity and electronics, 
leatherworking, plastics, ceramics, and 
general drafting. Planning is included 
in all of these. These major activities 
are not regarded as separate areas but 
as integrated experiences and segments 
of the total program. This integral and 
essential part of American education 
is easily adapted to the needs and ca- 
pacities of the learners as it makes an 
optimum contribution to the develop- 
ment of good citizens. Industrial arts 
provides, also, an educational climate 
for applied scientific knowledge, crea- 
tive expression, and integration of 
learning. 
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A statement of 


Industrial Arts 


In Education 


PURPOSE. — Industrial arts should 
foster the development of a strong 
foundation in technical skills, con- 
sumer knowledges, and attitudes re- 
garding matters needed for happy and 
effective living. Public secondary edu- 
cation, should provide every boy and 
girl the opportunity to work with the 
tools and materials of industry, there- 
by acquiring an understanding of our 
technological developments. This is 
the purpose of Industrial Arts. 

WHERE FOUND.—Industrial Arts is 
often introduced in the American 
schools in the kindergarten where chil- 
dren work with paper, clay, and other 
easy-to-form materials. These activi- 





Editor’s Note: This mate- 
rial, which will soon be pub- 
lished as a brochure, has been 
prepared by members of the 
Industrial Arts Policy and 
Planning Committee of the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion. It is a revision of an 
earlier statement that was pub- 
blished in 1956 and dissemi- 
nated in huge quantities 
through the years.——G. Har- 
OLD SiLvius, Professor and 
Head, Industrial Education, 
Wayne State U. 











ties become more involved with the 
maturity of the children. Organized 
classes in special rooms are well estab- 
lished on the junior high school level. 
Depth in such activities as machine 
shop, industrial electricity, power me. 
chanics, and drafting is provided in 
high schools. Adult programs built 
around industrial avocations and “do- 
it-yourself” home construction and re- 
pair are popular. 

BASIC AREAS.—In the junior high 
school, industrial arts is concerned 
with surveying industrial materials, 
processes, organizations, and problems 
in each of the categories described. 
In the senior high school, emphasis is 
placed on the integration of all indus- 
trial processes, the development of tech: 
nical skill and understanding, and the 
application of problem solving tech- 
niques in one or more of these basic 
areas. 

Drafting.—Drafting is involved in 
all areas of industrial arts. It is the 
medium through which ideas are trans 
ferred to materials and is, therefore, 
basic to the study of all industrial arts 
Within this area students learn to plan, 
sketch, design, and prepare working 
plans for the projects they construct. 
As they do this, they learn many o 
the problems related to the multiple 
activities of industry. Included also in 
this area are related activities such # 
planning operational procedures, us 
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of reference materials, and cost esti- 
mating. Home planning and design, 
site development, and the problems of 
home construction are important parts 
of the drafting program. Drafting is 
a form of communication similar to 
reading and writing and performs the 
same function in industrial technology 
that reading and writing provides for 
education in general. 


Electricity and Electronics. — This 
area of work can be divided into elec- 
tricity and electronics. Fundamental 
instruction in electricity consists of 
experience with apparatus, tools, and 
materials so students may make appli- 
cations with sources of power, cir- 
cuitry, and switch gear. Emphasis is 
placed on fundamental theory, circuits, 
equipment devices, operation of com- 
ponent parts, installation and mainte- 
nance of equipment, use and control 
of power, computation and _ testing. 
Projects are of four types: take-home, 
assembly and disassembly, instruction- 
al equipment, and experimental de- 
vices. Advanced work in electronics is 
concerned with the characteristics, 
properties, and practical application of 
electrons in the vacuum or gas filled 
tubes and semi-conductors. The appli- 
cation of electronics principles can be 
applied to communications (microwave 
transmission, radar, radio, sonar, tele- 
metering and television) and indus- 
trial controls (computers, motor con- 
trols and servo-mechanisms) . 


Graphic Arts.—The area of graphic 
arts provides experiences in using 
tools, materials, and processes to solve 
problems related to printing and pub- 
lishing. Units of instruction cover both 
letter press work and lithography. The 
activities include bookbinding, lino- 
leum block, silk screen, printing design, 
typesetting, cutting stencils, typogra- 
phy, and duplicating. 

Industrial Crafts——There are addi- 
tional activities in the industrial arts 
that reflect important manufacturing 
areas and crafts. Plastics, ceramics, 
and textiles are examples. Since these 
activities are representative of our 
major industries and crafts, they are 
often included in industrial arts as 
they are offered in multiple activity 
shops. Then too, there are the avoca- 
tional interests that have become in- 
creasingly important as our technology 
has provided people with more ieisure 
time. These could include such activi- 
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. dents become 


Industrial arts is easily adapted to the needs and capacities of learners 


ties as jewelry making, lapidary, and 
leatherworking. 


Metalworking.— Metals are the back- 
bone of modern industry. They are 
present in countless products and are 
used extensively in machines and equip- 
ment for manufacturing products. 
About one in ten of our working force 
is either directly or indirectly working 
with metals. The expanding use of all 
types of metals coupled with research 
in the development of cold and heat 
resistant materials makes this one of 
the more important areas of industrial 
arts. Study in metalworking covers a 
wide range of activities including sheet 
metal forming, machining, welding, 
casting, forging, enameling, and spin- 
ning. Metalworking is enriched as stu- 
interested in design, 
metallurgy, production techniques, and 
instruments for exact measurement. 


Power Mechanics.—Power mechan- 
ics is the study of power, motors, 
engines, and vehicles. It is designed 
to include the many different phases 
of power development and mechanical 
operations of power equipment. 
Courses are organized around sources 
of power and the application of appli- 
ances, structures, vehicles, devices, and 
mechanisms. Study in power mechanics 
provides excellent opportunities for the 


development of problem solving abili- 


ties while working with tools, mate- 
rials, and processes related to power 
development and its importance to 
society. 


Woodworking.— Wood is one of the 
most common materials known to man. 
It serves too, as the core for the devel- 
opment of functional industrial proj- 
ects, since wooden parts are often 
required to facilitate construction. Re- 
cent developments in woodworking 
and related technology make it a rich 
content area for studying modern in- 
dustry. Much of the adult “do-it-your- 
self” activities are identified with. the 
fabrication and shaping of projects 
with parts built from wood. This area 
in American schools covers such typi- 
cal activities as hand woodworking, 
machine woodworking, furniture con- 
struction, model building, boat build- 
ing, and home construction. Courses 
emphasize creative design, forming 
and construction processes, and an 
understanding of wood and related 
technology. 












LEVELS—Elementary—Grades 1-6. 
—TIndustrial arts in the elementary 
grades consists of construction activi- 
ties, which are a part of the common 
learnings of elementary school chil- 
dren. It contributes to the child’s per- 
sonal development and helps him un- 
derstand his environment. Such activity 
should be closely correlated with the 
basic units for elementary education 
so that the results will be an integrated 
program of education. Usually the ac- 
tivities, with hand tools and common 
materials, take place in the classroom 
under the direction of the elementary 
teacher. Some schools provide a special 
room for work on individual or group 
projects which cannot be completed in 
the classroom. Specially trained con- 
sultants or resource teachers are em- 
ployed to work with both the teachers 
and the pupils. 


Junior High—Grades 7-9. — Well- 
organized shop and laboratory expe- 
riences provide junior high school 
youth with an understanding of their 
interest, abilities, limitations, and op- 
portunities. It also helps them make 
satisfactory adjustments as consumers 
and producers of industrial products 
and services. The program provides 
practical experiences in the use of 
many of the tools, materials, processes, 
and products of manufacturing as well 
as those of the crafts. Through such 
experiences students come to under- 
stand their avocational and vocational 
interests and abilities. When pupils 
work in a broad, well developed indus- 
trial arts program designed to meet 
their needs, their specialized interests 
become more discernible for concen- 
tration at the senior high school level. 

The junior high school program 
should include opportunities for plan- 
ning and working in the major activi- 
ties of drafting, woodworking, metal- 
working, power mechanics, electricity, 
graphic arts, and the industrial crafts. 
Industrial arts at this level is essential 
to the basic education and guidance of 
all boys and girls. 


Senior High—Grades 10-12. — In 
the senior high school industrial arts 
is an important part of the school pro- 
gram. In our modern industrial so- 
ciety, every student needs to develop an 
understanding of the functions, tech- 
nology, and occupational opportuni- 
ties of industry. The industrial arts 
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programs provide this opportunity to 
study about industry, materials, and 
fabrication procedures; methods of 
communication through drawing and 
graphic arts; and the industrial and 
consumer use of finished products, such 
as electrical devices and how power 
is developed. This body of knowledge 
is unique to industrial arts and should 
be included in the education of all 
youth. 

The guidance function of industrial 
arts cannot be over emphasized, for in 
a well conducted course, the high 
school student is able to develop an 
understanding of the integrated roles 
of the scientist, designer, engineer, 
technician, craftsman, laborer, and 
manager coupled with the related 
phases of industry. Through the under- 
standings gained from the industrial 
arts program, plus adequate testing 
and counseling, the high school stu- 
dent can be guided into an industrial 
occupation that suits his ability and 
interest. 

Finally, the senior high school pro- 
gram aids the fulfillment of general 
education objectives by helping the 
student develop an understanding of 
the social impact of industry on mod- 
ern society while he develops skills for 
possible avocational activities. 


College Level_—The industrial arts 
offered in colleges is usually taught to 
prepare industrial arts teachers, per- 
sons for technical occupations, and to 
contribute to general education. 


Stamford High School boys, Stamford, 
Connecticut, work in the electricity 
area of their industrial arts shop 


The guidance function of industrial arts cannot be overemphasized 
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Preparation of Industrial Arts Teach- 
ers.—Programs to prepare teachers of 
industrial arts include three types of 
work, the basic academic courses re- 
quired of college students, technical 
and shop courses in the various areas, 
and work in professional education. 
Graduates receive a bachelor’s degree. 
Graduate study beyond the first degree 
leading to the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees usually consists of the more 
professional courses, with emphasis on 
research, and less emphasis on shop 
and technical courses. 


Preparation for Non-teaching Oc- 
cupations.—Industrial arts courses on 
the college level may be taken by per- 
sons perparing for vocations in fields 
other than teaching. Many jobs require 
a general technical background. Grad- 
uates of two or four-year programs 
obtain employment in business and 
industry in sales positions, production, 
and as technicians. This type of pro- 
gram is often similar to that for the 
preparation of teachers except that 
courses in personnel management, busi- 
























ness administration, labor prob ems, 
supervision, are substituted fo: the 
block of work in professional e. uca. 
tion. 


Electives for General Educaticn.— 
Facilities and offerings are provided in 
many collegiate programs so stu:ents 
may elect courses or work during ‘heir 
leisure in industrial arts. College stu. 
dents derive creative expression {rom 
constructing scenery and props for 
dramatic productions, television, and 
college activities; wrking in ceramics, 
jewelry, and woodworking; developing 
and operating radio broadcasting 
equipment; and in the construction of 
archery equipment, furniture, boats, 
and the like. 


Adult Level.—Increased industriali- 
zation has brought importance to in- 
dustrial arts for adults. With more 
available leisure time, adults need to 
develop pleasureable and worthwhile 
hobbies and supplementary income ac- 
tivities. As consumer products become 
more numerous and complex there is 
need to teach the wise use and main- 
tenance of these modern conveniences. 
Adult programs in industrial arts are 
usually maintained as evening school 
programs in high schools, colleges, or 
vocational schools. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—This is a 
revision of an earlier statement, under 
a similar title, that was prepared by 
the industrial arts Policy and Planning 
Committee of the American Vocational 
Association in 1956. The original man- 
uscript was coordinated by a subcom- 
mittee of the IAPPC consisting of Ken- 
neth Brown, Chris Groneman, James 
Hammond, John Hurley, Lynne Mon. 
roe, Walter R. Williams, and G. Wesley 
Ketcham, Chairman. 

In 1958 the IAPPC again undertook 
to bring this statement up to date. The 
editorial committee has attempted in 
this release, to report what is believed 
to represent the common denominator 
for industrial arts in American edu- 
cation. It is recognized that the varia- 
tions, from community to community 
and from state to state, in terminology, 
basic areas, emphases, and physical 
plants are inevitable, but desirable in 
the democratic process. The goal was 
to report what would represent the col- 
lective thinking, to the greatest pos 
sible degree, of the industrial arts 
Policy and Planning Committee of the 
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Wesley Band pains, hopes and fears, flesh and and there will I be buried.” that they take a test to prove that they 
fancies, wishes and prayers. There is Ruth had what every woman needs are not carriers of venereal disease, 
lertook nothing on earth as down to earth as and so few possess: Integrity, Intel- and that the marriage service be per- 
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Home is where we should keep faith with yesterday and tomorrow We 


Recent statistics reported to me are 
startling. These I quote may not be 
exact, but they are close enough to 
be used: among teenagers, one mar- 
riage out of three ends in divorce, 
among college graduates, it is one out 
of 70, among college graduates where 
the girl holds a B.S. degree in Home 
Economics, it is one out of 270. 

I am startled by the figures con- 
cerning the latter group, but I can see 
the reason why: home ec majors are 
the best qualified people for the task 
of home building. In some respects, 
they are the only ones. 

In terms of broad college training 
they are the best prepared people in 
the nation. Oh, some who hold AR 
degrees, who can read Latin and quote 
copiously from literature, look down 
their noses on girls who become home 
ec majors. They hold themselves as 
superior. But are they? Look at the 
home ec courses: two years of liberal 
arts education which contains litera- 
ture, history, languages, mathematics, 
and kindred subjects; two years of 
science, e. g. physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, nutrition, and biology; elec- 
tive courses in music, art, creative 
writing; two years of practical sub- 
jects, e. g. home furnishings, home 


decorating, preparation and serving of 


meals, sewing, dress designing, the care 


: Pas 


panaany) 


and nurture of children, and may | add, 
the care and nurture of husbands. 

When one analyzes the broad cul- 
ture and practical courses open to 
girls in modern home economics de- 
partments, one can only conclude that 
these people are among the select few 
who are being trained for the most 
important task in the life of our 
nation, the task of creating happy, 
integrated, useful homes. 





Editor’s Note: Presented here are 
excerpts from a sermon written by 
Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, Minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. It deals with the 
menace that confronts the Ameri- 
can family as a result of inadequate 
preparation for and training in 
homemaking and the contributions 
of home economics courses in safe- 
guarding and preserving the Ameri- 
can home. It was published in full 
in the May 11, 1959 edition of 
THE NASHVILLE BANNER. 











This fact points the finger of crit- 
icism at universities and colleges 
which prepare girls for everything ex- 
cept this major task. We offer them 
a catalogue of courses, few of which 
have any practical value in helping 
prepare them for marriage and the 
running of happy homes. We give 
them the same courses we give men, 
and in pretty much the same way. 
But women are not men, thank good- 
ness, and most of them are not going 
to follow professional careers. What 
they need for their own sanity, secur- 
ity, and usefulness is a solid base of 
liberal arts subjects topped off by prac- 
tical courses such as are included in 
a home economics major. Most of the 
girls graduating from our universities 
and colleges look toward the future 
as brides-to-be, and we do almost 
nothing to help them meet and ful- 
fill their major role in the earth and 
the Kingdom. 

Nor are homes taking up the slack. 
It used to be that mothers in the homes 
of America prepared their daughters 
for marriage by teaching them the 
rudiments of house management, the 
preparation and serving of meals, sew- 
ing, decorating, flower arrangements, 
and so forth. Too little is being done 


accus 
ian, indiff 
igno! ant 


in this area now. More needs 6 |p Men and 


done. It is to be regretted tat i 
many instances neither mother: nor 
universities are helping prepare girl 
for marriage and the tasks thet fo. 
low. 

RECENTLY | SAT in a farm hom 
watching breakfast being prepared, 
The fried potatoes looked as a woman 
looks when she is well coated with 
cold-cream. If the eggs had bee 
dropped in the yard and then serve 
they would not have been altered iy 
appearance. Here was a girl of 19, 
the mother of two children, and sh 
was absolutely lost in the kitchen and 
the nursery. I thanked God she wa 
neither my wife nor my cook. No on 
could be less prepared for a majo 
task. A friend of mine, rooming in 
that home, recently commented thal 
it was truly tough when you ate thre 
kinds of beans in the same meal and 
all of them cold. 

Ah, you say, but she was a simple 
untrained country girl. True! Bu 
would the case be different if I made 
a study of the graduates of most 
our universities this June? Would they 
really know much more about thei 
futures as wives and mothers? Whemlerences | 
a man gets around to marrying, le Communi; 
wants an attractive wife, a wife ogwe wonde 
intelligence and integrity, one who hageld war 
some concept of culture and proprietygoe that 
Every man wants to marry a woma this goes 
with character, and not just charactegdone abor 
—one who is above all a wife, lave agai 
mother, a house manager, a_ salgol Soviet 
nutritionist, and a person who is fu 
to live with. 

NOTHING IS MORE appalling abov@universiti 
modern American life than the uffhbecome ‘ 
preparedness of men and women foffteam maj 
marriage, home making, and the cal@successful 
and nurture of children. 

I personally feel that I owe a doubldisized sub 
duty to life: a solemn duty to m | 
ancestors, and a pressing duty to m 
descendants. To fail either is to fail 
Homes are places where we ought 
keep faith with those who have pr 
ceded us, and those who follow. Whe 
homes fail, where do you look fe 
success ? 

So much has been written and sai 
in a derogatory manner concerninj 
those who peopled America and Gre 
Britain during the last century, calle, 
the Victorian Period, that I get rt 
in the neck just thinking about ! 
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We accuse them of being authoritar- 
ian, indifferent to social problems, and 
ignorant where sex was concerned. 
Men and women have splashed that 
era of history over and over until 
it now looks like certain types of 
modern art which can only be char- 
acterized as the products of bewildered 
minds. 

Two things the so-called Victorian 
era did: It taught children to respect 
authority, and it taught them manners. 
Now that we are all authorities on sex 
and freedom, what has happened to 
respect for authority, and what has 
become of good manners? And what, 
may | ask, are we to do with the fact 
that the Victorian Era produced some 
of the finest men and women who have 
ever graced the earth? 

A recent writer in the British Weekly 
was contrasting the maligned period 
of Victoria and our own. In those de- 
praved days children were taught 
manners. 


Now what of today? In Glasgow, 
Scotland, recently, children on buses 
became so rowdy and abusive that the 
drivers refused to work! 


We live in a day when our major 
attention is directed toward solving the 
gigantic problems of economics and 
politics on a world-wide scale. Con- 
ferences between free nations and the 
Communist lands grab headlines, and 
we wonder whether we can win the 
cold war that now exists and the hot 
one that may follow after. And while 
this goes on almost nothing is being 
done about the only basic defense we 
have against the atheism and brutality 
of Soviet lands—-the American Home! 


WE BOAST of the number of stu- 
dents graduating from colleges and 
universities, but are they prepared to 
become part of the great American 
lam majoring in making marriages 
successful and homes secure? Have 
ve done our job when we have empha- 
szed subjects to be mastered, rather 
han life to be lived? If girls are not 
bing adequately prepared for their 
main task on earth, that of wife and 
mother, whose task is it to prepare 
them ? 

Of one thing I am sure: If we do 
not do something drastic and thorough 
shout preparing our young people for 
marriage, and our girls for the task 
of home making, mind making, body 
making, life making, community mak- 
ng, it will not make too much differ- 
ce who wins the cold war, for 
America will already have been lost. 
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By William H. Knight 


W ITH THE CURRENT healthy concern 
for the gifted student, the IQ of the 
individual has come in for increased 
attention. The intelligence quotient, as 
an expression of the relationship be- 
tween the chronological and mental 
ages, is being used as a means of label- 
ling students with respect to their 
academic potential. 

The classification of individual stu- 
dents into such categories as “gifted,” 
“slow learner,” and the like is not 
without danger to the student himself 
and to the educational system. Parents 
and others at times have accepted an 
IQ score as being an exact measure 
and a subject either for pride or em- 
barrassment. Vocational teachers have 
on occasion dispaired of their students 
who, on the basis of some “intelligence 
test,” were labelled as “academically 
retarded’ or “slow learners.” 

Just what is the significance of the 
IQ and what are its limitations? 

In determining the intelligence quo- 
tient, the performance of the individ- 
ual’s responses to the test items yield 
a mental age equivalent. The mental 
age divided by the chronological age 


and multiplied by 100 provides the 
I.Q. The equation is as follows: 
MA 
CA x 100 — 19 

Psychologists recognize today’s in- 
struments for the measurement of in- 
telligence are less than perfect. Present 
measurement instruments usually are 
considered as measuring the scholastic 
aptitude of a student.’ It should be 
pointed out that this is a far cry from 
the notion that intelligence is an innate 
quality, and one by which an individ- 
ual’s total abilities may be measured. 
Even the definition given here is not 
completely satisfactory. For example, 
one might predict that a group of 
youngsters with superior [Qs would be 
successful in school. Such a prediction 
would not necessarily hold true for 
any one individual within this group, 
however. Nor would one be able to 
say that any or all of the group would 
be equally successful within specific 
subject matter areas. The IQ is not 


Prof. Knight is a member of the Agricul- 
tural Education Staff, Ohio State University. 




















an indicator of aptitude within spe- 
cific areas. This is especially true in 
such areas as art, music, mechanical 
ability, and social leadership. 


A CONSIDERATION of the con- 
stancy of the IQ is appropriate. 1Qs 
do change. There are many reasons 
for these changes. For example, a 
child with a poor environment in 
which he is not exposed to new, chal- 
lenging, or intellectual experiences may 
when placed in an improved environ- 
ment show a decided increase in IQ 
over a period of time. Or, take the 
child who considers himself a failure 
in school or in nearly everything he 
does. Nearly all teachers have at one 
time or another had these unfortunate 
individuals. This person will not be 
motivated to achieve and may find 
the testing procedure so frustrating 
that he prematurely gives up trying. 
And IQs change with age. Before the 
age of nine, fluctuations may be rather 
wide, but after nine, barring excep- 
tional conditions, the IQ stabilizes and 
fluctuations, although occurring, are 
rather narrow in range.” 


VARIATIONS OF considerable in- 
terest to vocational teachers may oc- 
cur in using different instruments for 
measuring intelligence. To understand 
the implications for us of these varia- 
tions it is necessary to recognize that 
there are considerable differences in 
the nature of these tests. The results 
with which we are probably most 
familiar are those of group tests given 
in the school. These tests depend 
largely on skill and speed in reading. 
Usually they are validated using the 
criterion of success in school. On the 
basis of their construction and usage 
they are fairly good indicators of suc- 
cess in school work involving reading 
skill and word comprehension. In vo- 
cational subjects where these skills are 
less important their predictive value 
is correspondingly less.* 


Not all intelligence tests are group 
tests or rely almost completely on 
verbal ability. The Standford-Binet and 
Wechsler are well known tests given by 
a trained tester to only one person 
at a time. Individual tests, however, 
are not commonly given in school be- 
cause they are so time consuming 
and costly. They have the advantage 
of enabling the person giving the test 
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to appraise the testee’s motivation and 
effort whereas on the group tests this 
is either impossible or very difficult 
to do. Some tests of this type take 
into consideration not only verbal 
ability, but performance as well. This 
latter feature is especially important 
to vocational teachers. We are all 
familiar with the youngsters who do 
inferior work in areas requiring verbal 
skill, but excel within our field of 
vocational instruction. Many of these 
students would have a high perform- 
ance IQ. From this we may conclude 
that not all intelligence tests measure 
the same thing, or with an equal de- 
gree of efficiency. An IQ score with- 
out an understanding of the test from 
which it was derived is of dubious 
value. 


ABOUT HALF of our population falls 
within the so-called average group of 
IQs, 90-110.4 Vocational classes may 
be comprised of individuals with IQs 
above or below this range. Realizing 
that the IQ is a measure of only 
one portion of a person’s real abilities, 
we should feel less concern with the 
IQ range of our classes. In fact, the 
IQ is not necessarily an indication of 
the contribution an individual may 
make to society.° 

The picture drawn here of the IQ 
is not one of an accurate, infallible 
predictor. We have seen that it is 
inexact and some tests may be deficient 
in identifying vocational potential. We 
may well ask the question. “What use, 
if any, does the IQ have for voca- 
tional educators?” Other psychological 





NOTES 


‘Jane Warters, Techniques of Counseling, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954, 
Pp. 36, 37. 


*David Ausubel, Theory and Problems of 
Child Development, New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1958. P. 593. 


*Laurence Shaffer and Edward Shoben, 
The Psychology of Adjustment, Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1956. Pp. 345, 
346. 


‘J. M. Stephens, Educational Psychology, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 
P. 123. 


5Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological 
Testing, New York: Harper, 1949. P. 123. 






We need to recognize the inadequacies of the IQ as a single measure of abi ity FLECTI 


tests, such as aptitude tests, s ould 
be used to supplement personal « bser. 
vation and other data. 

We need to recognize the inade. 
quacies of the IQ as a single measure 
of ability, and add to our know'edg 
of the individual through suc!) in. 
formation as his interests, his grades 
in school, the ability he demonstrates 
in specific vocational skills, his social 
activities, and the many other personal .. Is 
qualities that make for citizenship both Jectronic: 
in and out of school. With informa Bjeino don 
tion secured from a variety of sources. Biday is iz 
including the IQ, we are in a posi-Badio in 
tion to evaluate our own effectivenes#World W: 
in motivating academic performance panies bey 
and to help the student make. further fine techno 


educational and vocational plans. Total reve 
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IF SEVERAL intelligence tests reveal §}958. It i: 
that the student is well above averfflion durir 
age but his school performance is With tl 
well below average, we may inferMiionic lan 
that either the school is not adequately§f pservatio 
motivating the student or there are 
other factors affecting his perform 
ance. The student who has an above- 
average IQ needs neither to be en 
couraged or discouraged on this one 
basis from enrolling in vocational 
courses. Only after several facets of 
the individual’s interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities have been explored can 
really effective educational and voce- 
tional guidance take place. The in- 
dividual with a decidedly low IQ and 
demonstrated inferior academic ability 
cannot profit from vocational instruc 
tion as commonly offered in the high 
school. Individuals in this a 
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Perhaps the most serious abuse offf., electr 
the IQ occurs in its use as a MeaNf oaced 
of ability grouping. We have seen that field of « 
it cannot be used to predict ability§y, part | 


of individuals in all the various sub- 
ject matter areas common to our high 
school curriculums. When used as the 
basis for ability grouping, both the 
student and school suffer. 
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ity [ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRONICS: 


ss IS AN ERA of electricity and 
dectronics. More and more things are 
being done by electronics. Electronics 
today is in a state comparable with the 
radio industry immediately after 
World War I, when hundreds of com- 
panies began their struggle to become 
the technological giants they are today. 
Total revenue from all electronic sales 
and services came to $13.2 billion in 
1958. It is expected to reach $14.6 bil- 
lion during 1959. 


With the invention of a new elec- 
tronic language, with airlines making 
reservations by electronics and banks 
leaving their accounting to computors, 
with electronics guiding missiles and 
finding submarines and cooking meals, 
no one can say where it will ultimately 
sweep American technology and the 
American economy. 

One thing is certain: if we are to 
continue to develop these fields, educa- 
tion must keep pace. We shall need 
increasingly large numbers of engi- 
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neers, technicians, service people and 
killed production workers. Automa- 
tion in business and industry is re- 
placing thousands of skilled and semi- 
killed workers. This means that these 
displaced persons must be retrained 
and re-oriented and that training in 
their former occupations may be dis- 
continued. 

In addition to these changes, life in 
an electronic age will call for vastly 
increased general knowledge in the 
field of electricity and electronics on 
the part of every citizen. 


HOW CAN the schools meet this 
thallenge? The answer of course is 
not a simple one. The writer has 
heard teachers remark that we should 
shorten or discontinue courses in “elec- 
icity” and spend the time teaching 
‘dectronics.” Obviously this is not 
lhe answer, because the electrical in- 
dustry has also made tremendous prog- 
ss in the introduction of new prod- 
uts and techriques. While these 
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Why not emphasize 
the laboratory 
problem? 


By Robert E. Jelinek 


outcomes have perhaps been less spec- 
tacular in their appeal to the layman, 
they are nevertheless of tremendous 
importance and cannot be ignored. 


Since the science of electronics is 
but a special branch of electricity we 
must find ways and means to strength- 
en and improve our electric shop 
courses because they are basic and pre- 
requisite to a study of electronics. For 
the same reasons we cannot demand 
more time in the curriculum at the 
expense of other subjects areas. All 
branches and phases of science and 
mathematics have become increasingly 
important—even the long neglected 
field of foreign language teaching be- 
comes important when viewed in the 
light of our expanded global activities. 


There is, however, one way open. 
We can increase our efficiency. This 
is meant in the scientific or mathe- 
matical concept of the word, i.e., the 
ratio of input to output. We must 
re-examine our courses and our tech- 
niques and methods so as to achieve 
the greatest value for the time, effort, 
and money available. Methods and 
practices must go which waste a stu- 
dent’s time and effort on nonessential 
activities. 


Mr. Jelinek is Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Industrial Arts and Technical Subjects, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


THERE IS altogether too much em- 
phasis in many of our high school elec- 
tric shops on construction of a non- 
related nature. There is no excuse for 
the construction of a simple table 
lamp, for example, in a third or fourth 
year high school electric shop. This 
would be a legitimate project in a 
woodworking course or a general shop 
course at the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
grade level, because actually there is 
very little of an electrical nature in it. 
The proper connection and operation 
of a cord, plug, and lamp socket can 
be taught and demonstrated by the 
teacher, and all related information 
and manipulative skills learned by the 
student, in less than one hour. 

Please note that the student has 
“learned by seeing it done,” he has 
“learned by doing it,” and he has ex- 
perienced the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment when he tested it as he plugged 
it into the line and saw it operate. The 
writer would be the first to admit the 
validity of these arguments. He also 
admits that the “project” method of 
teaching has certain values in motivat- 
ing a student and stimulating his in- 
terest. “Take home” projects have the 
additional value, their proponents say, 
of having the boy construct something 
that is his very own. This is only true, 
however, if the project is well designed 
and is comparable with the commer- 
cial article, so that the boy can be 
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proud to take it home and exhibit it 
to his parents and friends. At best his 
interest is usually short-lived. After 
satisfying his need for recognition by 
showing off his project to his class- 
mates and parents, he often loses in- 
terest. Students can hardly be con- 
sidered so immature as to be motivated 
to the extent that everything they do 
and learn in a shop course must be in 
connection with a take-home project. 


AN IDEAL SYSTEM for teaching 
electronics would be one in which the 
course of study was written to achieve 
a specific objective. It would be im- 
plemented by well-written laboratory 
manuals especially designed to demon- 
strate the principles embodied in the 
course of study in clear, concise steps 
arranged in a logical progression. A 
shop-laboratory, again especially de- 
signed and equipped with apparatus 
to teach the course efficiently, would 
complete this package deal. 

Fortunately, tried and proved “pack- 
age deals” such as the one described 
are on the commercial market and 
available to us. They had their incep- 
tion during World War II when the 
government awarded contracts to sev- 
eral of our largest electronics manu- 
facturing concerns to develop such sys- 
tems to be used by the armed forces 
and industry to train electronics tech- 
nicians. They have been improved 
since that time, and others have en- 
tered the field. All of them are being 
used in training programs by industry 
and the armed forces. They employ 
a combination of the best features of 
the physics-lab setup and the shop-lab 
setup. The physics laboratory usually 
employs laboratory apparatus which is 
simplified and easily understood, but 
which often bears little resemblance 
to the commercial article used in a 
series of experiments in which the em- 
phasis is strictly theoretical. The shop 





This material is reprinted from 
the September, 1959 issue of IIli- 
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laboratory, on the other hand, usually 
uses only commercial equipment, with 
emphasis on practical phases. 


ONE FEATURE of these so-called 
package deals is the teacher demonstra- 
tion equipment and the other, the pupil 
participation equipment. A textbook, 
laboratory manual, and teacher’s guide 
complete the package. 

The demonstration equipment con- 
sists of a low cabinet in which a num- 
ber of panels are racked up for storage. 
Mounted on top and at the back of 
the console storage cabinet is a rack 
on which the instructor can quickly 
mount the demonstration panels. 
These panels carry on their face sche- 
matic circuit diagrams in which the 
component parts are represented by 
conventional symbols. Mounted above 
each symbol is the actual component 
in its commercial form. The panels 
are large enough to be easily visible to 
an entire class and are prewired on the 
back so that while the front of the 
panel shows the schematic wiring dia- 
gram the circuit being wired is actually 
functional. 

In this manner a teacher may dis- 
cuss the theory of an electronic circuit 
and then demonstrate the circuit in 
operation quickly and efficiently. These 
demonstration. panels are used in 
“building block” fashion to develop 
in a logical and progressive sequence 
all electronic circuits included in the 
course. At this point the student has 
heard a presentation of the theory of 
an electronic circuit. He has seen an 
actual demonstration of the circuit in 
operation. He has had the advantage 


of seeing the circuit in its simplified 
form and has a schematic diagram 
spread out over a comparatively large 
area with components in their com. 
mercial form. 

The next step is for the student to 
duplicate this experiment by actuall; 
wiring the circuit at his bench, using 
the student-participation equipment 
and the laboratory manual as a guide. 
In some of the systems this phase con. 
sists of using the “bread board” or maf 
board type of unit components, and in 
others standard components are 
mounted and wired by the students in 
commercial rack and panel type equip- 
ment. Note that in both types not a 
minute of the student’s time is wasted 
in useless construction or in soldering 
connections. All of the undesirable 
features of both the project method of 
teaching and the science laboratory 
method have been eliminated, such as 
unnecessary construction, repetitive 
soldering, tedious and lengthy written 
laboratory reports. 


THE MOTIVATION and sustained 
interest so necessary for youths of high 
school age as supplied by the project 
method are also inherent in “pack- 
age deal” systems, perhaps even to 
a greater extent. In both of these 
methods the boy “learns by doing.” In 
both he experiences the gratifying ex- 
perience of achievement. He sees some- 
thing work and perform that he has 
actually built. With the modern sys 
tem, however, he has this experience 
perhaps 50 or 60 times, whereas in 
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the older project system he may ex 
perience this only once or twice, due to 
wasted time involved in construction. 

This then may be the answer to our 
problem. This is how we may pack 
the vastly increased amount of learning 
demanded by the electronic age into 
the allotted span of time in our pres 
ent curriculum. 
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19 Educators to Re-Write 
Georgia State Plan 


Dr. Claude Purcell, Georgia State Superintendent of 
Schools, chose Labor Day weekend to announce the ap- 
pointment of 19 Georgia educators to advise the State 
Department of Education in the re- writing ‘of the State 
Plan for Vocational Education. This is the plan under 
which the Department allots federal money coming to 
Georgia for its six vocational education programs: agri- 
culture, trade and industrial, home economics, distributive 
education, vocational office training, and industrial arts. 
The present program enrolls about 300,000 Georgians. 

The superintendent said, “It is vital to our standard of 
living and the well-being of our people that we educate our 
people vocationally. By 1975, only 3 percent of the jobs 
in the labor market will be for unskilled labor. The re- 
maining 97 percent will have to be people skillfully trained 
for their work.” 

The present State Plan for Vocational Education was 
adopted in 1941, when Georgia was still largely an agrarian 
state, the superintendent pointed out. 

“Now that we are balancing industry and business with 
agriculture, we must re-design our Plan to serve the needs 
of all Georgians who seek to develop marketable skills with 
which to make a living. Great Georgians like Walter 
George, Dudley M. Hughes, Hoke Smith, and Brasswell 
Dean introduced the legislation that launched and main- 
tained vocational education in this nation, and we take 
pride here in their home state in keeping our vocational 
education in the forefront of national educational progress.” 

Dr. Purcell said that Georgia’s increasing industrial and 
business economy miakes it imperative that more trade and 
industrial education be provided in the new plan. Already 
the Department and the State Board of Education have 
moved to set up a network of area trade schools serving 
several counties each. These will provide training in many 
vocational courses. Four of the schools are already being 
readied for operation: Rome, Augusta, Albany, and Colum- 
bus. The school chief pointed out that he wanted the voca- 
tional program to provide for workers in business and in- 
dustry the same service that it has, through the years, 
provided for agriculture. 


“Georgia will always need a good vocational agricul- 
tural program, because farming is basic; but we are 
gearing that, too, to the new age of mechanized farming, 
larger acreage, research in such things as insecticides, 
maintenance of farm machinery, and helping the farmer 
to learn new methods of marketing his product so as to get 
the best prices for it.” 


He said that in the area trade schools, there would be 
provision to teach youth and adults marketable skills in 
several of the present vocational education areas—agricul- 
ture, trade and industry, homemaking, distributive educa- 
tion, business, and industrial arts. There will also be 
courses in the vocational-technical training programs that 
have been set up under the new National Defense Education 
Act. 

New industries coming into Georgia and existing busi- 
nesses expanding constantly need well-trained workers. 
One of the magnets that draws industry into the state, 
Purcell commented, is the assurance of well-trained workers. 
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For over 55 years, the Milwaukee School of Engineering 
has provided outstanding service in technical education. 
Today, in this Age of Space, with its rapid developments 
in automation, avionics, missiles, radar and rocketry, 
MSOE is preparing even greater numbers of young men 
for careers as engineers and engineering technicians 
through these courses of study: 
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4-year Bachelor of Science degree programs in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. 


2-year Associate in Applied Science degree programs in 
Electronics Communications, Electrical Power, Computer, 
Air Conditioning, Metallurgical, and Industrial Technology. 


3-month Preparatory Program to strengthen the academic 
background of the student who has engineering aptitude 
but requires additional preparation before admission to a 
college-level course in engineering or technology. 


Qualified students can receive assistance from the MSOE 
Student Financial Aid Program of scholarships, work-study 
programs, loans, and tuition installment plans. For further 
information, write for free catalog. 
NEW CLASSES START QUARTERLY 
September « January « April + June 
Visitors Welcome for Tours and Counseling 


Milwaukee School of Engineering 
Dept. AVJ-59, 1025 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Visit MSOE Booth at Your Annual Meeting 
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He said that the need for good homemaking programs that 





















Profesrsional Feel 


IN A STUDENT. DRAFTER 
VEMCO 3300 


Only 
00 
SUBJECT TO REGULAR 


SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


Designed especially by. VEMCO for stu- 
dents and others who use smaller boards. 








Equipped with 16”* arms, for drawings up 
to 24” x 36”. 


Provides features and conveniences 

of larger, more expensive machines 
Automatic Indexing. Thumb-fitting contro! button lets seates rotate freely, 
and click into position at any 15 degree interval from base fine setting. 
Intermediate angles quickly obtained. 
Uses Standard Scales. Accepts all scales using standard pay sini 
cial ‘‘detailer’’ scales are unnecessary. 
Full Circle Base Line Setting. Allows machine to be oriented: to the 
drawing, without having to adjust drawing to the scales, 3 
VEMCO Flexibility. Permits easy lifting of machine over pencils or other 
objects on board. 
Protective Band Covers. Semi-fiexible. 





See the 3300 in Convention Booth 78 


*18” arms also onatacle ie . 
board coverage of raiawianct es 


V.&E. MANUFAGIRNG: co. 
P.O. Box 950-M Pasadena, California 










McKnight’s NEW 


SHOP BOOK 


ON MANY 


SUBJECTS 
@ Leathercraft 
“TELL HOW" and “SHOW HOW” @ Silk Screen 
@ Ceramics 
BOOKS MAKE TEACHING @ Linoleum Block Printing 
@ Metalwork 
EASER AND MORE FFFEGTNE > Woodvorkns 
@ Photography 
America's most popular shop and @ Wood carving 
project books for school use. New ® Plastics 
catalog gives complete listing of @ Weaving 
these interesting, easy-to-read and ©@ Bookbinding — 
understand books, all profusely il- ©@ Auto Mechanics (New) 
lustrated with “hands at work" ®@ Electronics (New) 


photos and drawings. @ Fabric Decoration 
inne e momen: -CLIP THIS COUPO 














| McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
| Dept. 719, Bloomington, Illinois 
| Send me your big, new catalog today! | 
Name | 
School | 
| Address 
City State | 
— — axe ae oe ol 
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include consumer research and management of hom: and. 1959 
job for women who work outside—is increasing be ause ‘ 


of the fact that 221% million American women have out. 














side jobs, and that a third of the new workers in the next a 
decade will be women. Early marriage, too, makes |. im. § Adjustabl. 
portant that high school girls learn the basic skills of iome § 417 N- 
management. Aetna Cast 
“Our vocational education teachers throughout the state § /" — 
have done excellent jobs through the years. It is on the § Ale’ bpm 
foundations they have laid that we propose to expan| the a 

structure now to serve more and more Georgians We poy 
believe that the new Plan will not only be a boon to in. iastines 
dustry and to workers, but it will help our schools to hold § 83 W. 1 
students, and do much to solve the present drop-out prob- § American 
lem,” the educator concluded. “The nineteen people | 2455 N. 
have asked to work with me on this Plan to submit to the § American 
State Board of Education know the background of voca. 7S. De 
tional education, and have seen it in operation in Georgia. American 
Many of them have helped develop it. They are well bed 
qualified to help us find ways to strengthen this program. F199 Co 
It is our purpose to put a good vocational program, geared § 411,. Pres. 
to the needs of the community, within reach of every § N, Pitch 
Georgian who wants to develop marketable skills in the § Barrett Eq 
six fields our program covers.” 2101 Ca: 
The nineteen named to work on the revised State Plan § Chas. A. B 
are these: Dr. C. S. Hubbard, Atlanta, assistant state} 7’ N-- 
superintendent of schools, chairman, J. K. Brookshire, § iceCran 
Danielsville, superintendent of the Madison county schools, hepa 
J. J. Cordell, superintendent of the Albany schools, E. —. 
Russell Moulton, Lindale principal, J. L. Sharpe, principal § y,, ston 
of the Statesboro High School, Henry Stewart, Cedartown, § 400 N. I 
vice-chairman of the State Board of Education, Dr. George § Buck Eng 
O’Kelley of the University of Georgia faculty, Athens, Miss § 37-41 } 
Inez Wallace, George Mulling, William Brady, Miss Fay § Chicago V 
Pilkenton, and Raymond Ginn, all of the State Department 2100 E. 
of Education, Atlanta. The last five are supervisors of voca- The Cincir 
tional programs in the Vocational Division of the De. _ ” 
. : The Colur 

partment of Education. As consultants to the committee, J 995) p, 
Dr. Purcell named Frank Hughes, executive secretary of Jy. comp 
the Georgia Education Association, George I. Martin, § 950 Uni 
director of vocational education in the Department of Edu- §F. £. Com 
cation, W. J. Andrews, Toccoa, executive secretary of the § 1000 N. 
Georgia School Board Members Association, Dr. Tom § pe Plast 
Quigley of Georgia Tech, T. G. Walters, state supervisor Highway 
of vocational agriculture, W. M. Hicks, state supervisor §"° _ 
of trade and industrial education, and Miss Mildred Jack- sated 
son, state supervisor of distributive education. aie 
ee DeVry Te 

4141 B 

FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP: 
ountai 

BENCHES MACHINE TOOLS ae 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES METALCRAFT TOOLS ‘ag C 

DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES METALWORKING TOOLS 515 N. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
HAND TOOLS 

HARDWARE 
LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES 


PATTERSON 


15 PARK ROW 
YOUR MOST 


METALS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
PRECISION TOOLS 

SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 


[g]BROTH ERS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 


Dunbar Vi 
3000 S. 
Duro Met 
2649 N 
Education 
5728 Co: 
Hectronic 
1721 De 
Rugene Di 
2425 N. 
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and #1959 COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS ; 
< IT S PROFITABLE 
out. ; : 
om Firm Name and Address Booth No. | TO MAKE AND SELL 
im- § Adjustable Clamp Co. 
ome | 417 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, IIL. - oo || HATS ano CLOTHES 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. ‘ Send for FREE 
state Information & Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave. Hartford 15, Conn. ; 41-42 | 44-Page Catalogue 
Allied School of Mechanical Trade MALUSTRATING THO 
the 1338-42 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. s 2 | - on wens veettened 
the American Air Filter Co., Inc. ’ 
We 215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. ------ : 51 | | @ Listed are only a few of our many 
0 in- § American Handicrafts Co. | | items: Complete bridal equipment, 
hold § 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 39 | | veils (illusion), tiaras, wire frames; 
prob- fl American Pullmax Co., Inc. jersey, veiling, straw cloth, wool 
ple || 2455 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago, III. 105-106 | | felt, taffeta, buckram frames, felt 
0 the Wf American School bodies, sequins, flowers, feathers, 
-O te age ; ; ‘ , traw bodies, straw braid, hair 
S. Deark St., Chicago 3, IIL. BD Pe , ne, 
voa f som seal S caved | | braid, blocked felt shapes in straws 
orgia. —f. S8th -_ Psa 37. Ill 29-73 || and felts, ribbons (plain and fan- 
well : t is I re ssiteilicmal ‘ cy), cleaners, cement, sizing, wire, 
mmco 10oolis, inc. | 
ry : ’ ' th : ts, bags, : 
ti 2100 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, Ill. 93 | ao eee tale Phe” nate pant 
eare CC ’ 
r Atlas Press Co. ; ers, scissors, pliers, blocks, etc. 
every N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. : : : 86-87 | snes ens eens ete 
in the § Barrett Equipment Co. oi - . Me 90309 va 
2101 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. : 26 | iy pate eyes ia 
| stabdlishe 
. Plan & Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
a.) Tea? 1» | LOUIE MILLER—SUPPLIES 
shire Boice-Crane Co. Millinery, Dressmaking and Bridal 
h a 930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio ___- bbe 22 65 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Tie . 
% " Broadhead-Garrett Co. | Dept. AVJ 
WS: Es 8 4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 115-116 | | 2nd Floor—Y_ Block From Marshall Fields 
ncipal The Bruce Publishing Co. 
rtown, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. __- 99 
reorge ff Buck Engineering Co., Inc. 





, Miss § 37-41 Marcy St., Ereehold, N. J. 143 


ss Fay § Chicago Vocational High School | 7] _K; 
‘tment § 2100 E. 87th St., Chicago 17, Ill. 68-69 ew if 


F voca- lhe Cincinnati Tool Co. FOR TEACHING 

























5 j Ave., Cinci i 12, Ohi 77 
. i wl vaeny sn incinnati 12 hio i FOUNDRY METHODS 
‘thee The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. : 
_ of 9021 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 70 with / \ 
= bg The Combined Book Exhibit, Inc. complete 
Aartin, § 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 25 t : t f t Ar, fo 
f Edu- §F. E. Compton & Co. Student save y | cos 
of the @ 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. - 49 eet pacer 
‘“ ee ae > | SR 
_ Tom § Cope Plastics Co. SN 2 >>| pace WU 
orvisor @ Highway #100, Godfrey, Ill. Seiten : 144 
ervisor Coyne Electrical School * 7 ~ 7 
1 Jack- 1501 S. Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, II. 23 : 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. : —&= “SS es 
Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. - ; ; 47-48 . ee ee - 
~ —  BDeVry Technical Institute “- 
4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, ----._-------------- , ---- 107-108 | Tass new Foundry Kit uses Corrobend® 
DeWalt Division, American Machine & Foundry Co. — i. anne, ate seanenee aes 
i ; 53 the matchplate. Cerrobenc oy meits a 
gnarl Ave., Lancaster, Pa. - + ae : | 158°F., much lower than other metals 
A. B. Dic 0. sometimes used for the same purpose. 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, II]. ____- finan 125-126 | Cerrobend Alloy’s low melting tempera- 
| ture (below boiling water) eliminates all 
Dowl-It Co. | danger of explosion when pouring into 
515 N. Hanover St., Hastings, Mich. __- —_ ‘ , 52A wet sand molds. Cerrobend Alloy is 
Dunbar V . 1 High School | one of several Cerro Alloys that are 
amber Vocations ign —s we -, | Widely used in commercial foundries for 
ILS 3000 S. South Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. __- ---- --- - 74 duplicating master patterns, anchoring 
patterns in matchplates, producing pat- 
Paro Metal Products Co. . c terns compensated for 
T 2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 2 85 | shrinkage, metallizing wood 
: ‘ ‘ > ; : 
Lucation Council of the Graphic Arts Industry | 91. Cero 4e Posco ome geo yg | — 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. __- is 124 | Corporation ye yy Pen ed let 
Hectronic Industries Association | [Coe P} tion regarding the new 
a. ees oc. Fw, waemeeen 6” DS. Wee & ® Foundry Kit. 
Ragene Dietzgen Co CERRO DE PASCO SALES CORPORATION 
ee ‘ : Room 1513, Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
3425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill, ____-____-_-------___- _— 20) Sew eodies 








EXTRA DIVIDENDS 





U. $. Savings Bonds are presented 
for each new saving-share ac- 
count, remaining for 12 months 
or more, as follows: 


Your Savings Your Gift Dividend 
$ 1,000 $ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$ 2,000 $ 50.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$ 5,000 $100.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$10,000 $200.00 U. S. Savings Bond 








Of course, all accounts earn our 
very liberal regular DIVIDEND, 


compounded quarterly. 


Che Family Savings 


and 
fiome Loan Assoriation 


640 Frederick’ Rd Baltimore 28 Md 





Best in Class! 


TOLEDO Adjustable 





Chairs and Stools 





%* Change height in seconds to fit all students 


* Safe, positive adjustment— 
no tools needed 


%*& Quiet—never intrude on busy classes 
%* Maintenance-free construction 


By comparison the favorite for 
shop, drafting room, laboratory 
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SERIES 626-C-25 SERIES 7206-22 
QUICK ADJUSTABLE STOOL QUICK ADJUSTABLE 
POSTURE CHAIR 


SEND FOR BROCHURE 
illustrating complete 
] \ line of adjustable and 
fixed height chairs 
SERIES 146-C-19 
STOOL and stools. 














TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 





3000 South Hastings Street, Toledo 7, Ohio 
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Firm Name and Address 


Ford Motor Co., Educational Affairs Dept. 


The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. ___- , 1. 9-130 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Box 563, Fort Collins, Colo. a ; 178 


Frederick Post Co. 
3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 50 


Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. 


802 E. Kings St., Garrett, Ind. ___- " 14 
General Finishes Sales & Service Co. 
1548 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. : 30 


Goodheart-Willcox Co. 
1322 S. Wabash St., Chicago 5, Ill. P 7 


Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 


116 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. __- , 4 
Graphic Arts Equipment Co. 

117 W. Harrison St., Chicago 5, Ill. — 4 ‘ 133 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, III. . wi ‘ 55 
Hampden Engineering Corp. 

99 Shaker Rd., E.. Longmeadow, Mass. =— 2] 
Hardwood Corporation of America, Educational Lumber Division 

P. O. Drawer 1091, Asheville, N. C. ; : 3 
Hed-Wick & Co. (Logan Engineering) 

4923 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 112-113 
Hileman Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 

820 Jefferson St., Waterloo, Iowa - 110 
The Jam Handy Organization 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. ‘ 109 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 89 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

300 Adams St., Hoboken, N.J. : ; — 
Lane Technical High School 

2501 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. ~ 118-119 
Lee Supply and Tool Co. 

836 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. - ee : , 66 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. - putea " ; ; 54 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Rt. 66 at Towand Ave., Bloomington, III. wai = 101-102 


Milwaukee School of Engineering 


1025 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. __.--. : 142 
Morgan Vise Co. 

paw ae. pemeeees Se, Cites @ TE ok — 92 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division of Services to the Blind 

Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. __-_____-_______ 160 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. ____________-__-__ eT 
Paco Electronics Co., Inc. 

70-31 84th St., Glendale 27, L. L, N. Y. ------------.--__-_--________- inde 
Parent Metal Products, Inc. 

I a I i ses caidas nce initia ie ani 67 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

I Ra hf Oe Se ils a old 
Petersen Brothers 

3832-34 North Southport Ave., Chicago 13, II], _._.__-___-_-_-_-_-_-_----___-_----- 8 
Philco Corp. E: 

22nd St. & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. ___.-._--_--------------------- 4 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 

ne nn a 
Powermatic Machine Co. 

re nae ee 139-140-141 
Prakken Publications 

Oe ies ili, i acre ice eenenes _— 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

I a a a release catia nalonealioine _ 18 
Proto Tool Co. ; 

ee Gata Pe tive, Bee ie BR ona i 8 
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Firm Name and Address 


John ©. Rider Publisher, Inc. 






















Booth No. 


116 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. ~----- 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. —- aa : , 4 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Delta Power Tool Division 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. __.__-__--_- 64-65 


Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 


re fee eee Gi , 162 


9201 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. _-___--_.-_-----. : 177 
Science Electronics, Inc. 
195 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. _- 5 _ ; 123 


Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 

4258 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill, ______--_-------------_~- ee ee 
| EEE ee oe oe nen ee ae er ee eat ener: 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 

4948 S. 10th St., LaGrange, Ill. ______- 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 

a I ceca ceca acsoninabhiliea nieces hianniseabmai ates ee 
South Bend Lathe Co., Inc. 


ids acaneniehusseascaabandibadiasbiat eb Rab aaitenlg a 10 


425 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind. ___- ais 103-104 
Stacor Equipment Co. 

285 Emmet St., Newark 5, N. J. __--_-- , aan 36 
Stanley Tools 

111 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. ____________- es 75 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 

I ita ccan acces cnaesi daca inci sicuolimsiit 7 76 
Sunbeam Corp. 

5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. ____-__ ee re ee _.. 28 
Tandy Leather Co. — 

182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, _________________________- 40 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527, Long Beach 3, Calif. _.........____-________ _ 131 
Tilden Technical High School 

4747 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, II]. _..........--_--_- _ _ 91 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 

1100 Hastings St.,*Toledo 7, Ohio _____-_.._-_-__--__-_-_--- _. 83-84 
The Tolerton Co. 

265 N. Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio _.__.-._---_.___-__-__ anced —_ 117 


Transvision, Inc. 
460 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. _..__-----------_--_-_-_---__-- _ 29 
United States Air Force, USAF Recruiting Service 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio _____-__-___________- 120-121 
U.S. Army 

MPPD, TAGO, DA, Washington 25, D. C. ___- a 43-44 
United States Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel 

1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C. __-_-___-- 


U.S. Office of Education 
330 Independence Ave., S. W., Washington 25, D. C. _______ _ 58-59 


Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
1312 S. 13th St., Vincennes, Ind. _____-________________- 


Utilities Engineering Institute 
2525 N. Scheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill, __-_-__-_--_-_-__-_______ = 88 


V. & E. Manufacturnig Co. and Pickett & Eckel, Inc. 


saeepintacinitiele nce ae 
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P.O. Box 950M, Pasadena, Calif. _..._...________-_______ 78 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 

120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. _-_._.---_-----_---_-_--_- ae 
Washburne Trade School 

3233 W. 3lst St., Chicago 23, Ill, ______________-___-________- asses 15-16-17-18 
Western Materials Co. 

ee ee eee ; 27 
Vilton Tool Mfg. Co. 

9525 Irving Park Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. _-------__________- _.. 6 
The Wiremold Co. 

I aca saath ts lafehctelaMeecacoa “a 127 
Visconsin Laboratories, Inc. 

m0. Ben S07, Domenen, Wis. 2... ............—..... ie Ripiendmcaanctimad” Ne 


Yates-American Machine Co. 
72¢ Fourth St., Beloit, Wis. ___- 
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| Understanding Radio 


















Automotive Mechanics 
Ath Edition 


by William H. Crouse 


Ceramics 
by Vincent A. Roy 


General Woodworking 
2nd Edition 
by Chris H. Groneman 


General Metals 
2nd Edition 
by John L. Feirer 


Basic Mechanical Drawing 
by Herbert E. Welch 


Practical Shop Mathematics 
Volumes | and II 
4th Edition 


by Wolfe and Phelps 


Machine Tool Operation 
Part | (5th Edition) 
and II (4th Edition) 


by Burghardt, Axelrod, and Anderson 


3rd Edition 
by Watson, Welch, and Eby 


Automotive 

Mechanics Series 

(new 1959 editions of the 5 books) 
by William H. Crouse 


Ask about these new books at 
BOOTH 54 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company 


New York 36 Chicago 46 
Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 











NEW EDI 
PUBLICA 
BY PENN 


and the Conrad Hilton Hotel te 


published 
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totalling 23 
to accredite 
United Ste 
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All convention activities will be housed under the spacious roof of the Conrad Hilton, which offers a special, flat B wear style 
rate of $7 for single rooms and $13 for twin-bedded rooms to AVA convention delegates and their guests. Because rs are 


of the flat rate, rooms at the same price will vary in their quality but all guests should profit from this arrangement. + eben 

The four 
Fabrics wi 
planation ¢ 
fnd this i 


RATES AT APPLICATION FOR CONRAD HILTON oetone « 
NEARBY HOTELS RESERVATIONS ONLY ee 
NEARBY HOTELS 

Hotel Single Double Suites 
Harrison 
Harrison St. $6.50 up $ 9.50 up 


The pub 
processing, 
nylon, dac 





Reservations Manager 
THE CONRAD HILTON Re: AVA Convention | * devoted 
720 S. Michigan Ave., Dec. 7-11, 1959 | ‘ctermined 
Chicago 5, Ill. | acter of yz 
ing proces 
item itself. 
Other m 
mg the Ce 


| 
PLEASE MAKE AVA Convention Reservations in my name as follows: | 
| 
| 
IM ings Doub: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pick-Congress 
Michigan Ave. at 
Congress St. 7.00 up 12.00 up 


single room ($7) 


twin-bedded room ($13) om Making 


and Cons 
Needs. Als 
line in Y 
importance 
and harm 
\ correcting 
YMCA Hotel (name) tobe select 
826 S. Wabash 2.50 up* 4.40 up* Any - 
quest ec 


* Depending on plumbing facilities. This hotel, which serves men, women, street address " Bieeush 


couples and families, also offers family rooms: for three, $6.00 up; for _.. sore. In a 
four, $11. city and state essible, re 


Yery ces D 





Sheraton-Blackstone en, — 
Michigan Ave. at DEPARTURE code 
Balbo 8.50 up «15.00 up ~—- 15.00 up PLEASE MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 














Note: Additional reservations may be submitted on a separate sheet jj 


WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE RESERVATIONS CLERK AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR i Ganesan ed to Gn em. - Mth $ 
CHOICE IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO STAY AT THE CONRAD HILTON. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS PREPARED 
BY PENNEY’S 


Highlighting a series of educational guides 
published by the J. C. Penney Co. are the 
new editions of Home Fashions and Fabrics, 
Fashions and Fabrics and Modern Fibers 
and Fabrics. These and other publications 
totalling 23 are made available free of charge 
to accredited home economists throughout the 
United States. Publications for class room 
use have been prepared since 1921 by the 
Company’s Consumer Services Department. 

The publications, prepared under the di- 
rection of the department’s head, F. R. 
Roberts, include information on new colors, 
fabrics, fashions, home decoration, clothing 
construction, kitchen tips and other aspects 
of home economics. Since trends and tech- 
niques in these fields change faster than time 
allows for text book preparation, Penny pub- 
lications undergo constant revision to include 
all new information. Through surveys and 
field visits, Penney’s home economists keep 
in touch with educators’ needs and prepare 
them for publication. Editorial researchers 
gather information from laboratories, noted 
designers and specialists. Some of the pub- 
lications have resulted directly from re- 
quests for information from teachers. 

In the new fall issue of the annual publi- 
cation, Home Fashions and Fabrics, are 
illustrated features on trends in colors 
and fabrics for the home, techniques in 
home decoration, tips on food preparation, 
new items to beautify the home and guid- 
ance in making quality purchases. 

The fall issue of the semi-annual maga- 
tine Fashions and Fabrics, has a refreshing 
preview of fall fashions for °59 in ready-to- 
wear styles and patterns. Fall fabrics and 
colors are illustrated by swatches. The trend 
toward better proportioning of patterns to 
ft off-sized figures is covered. 

The fourth revision of Modern Fibers and 
Fabrics will aid the instructor in her ex- 
planation of new synthetics. The teacher will 
fnd this information helpful in answering 
juestions of where fabric comes from, how it 
is processed and how to take care of it. 

The publication gives the complete history, 
processing, properties and uses of acetate, 
nylon, dacron, orlon and dynel. One section 
is devoted to the care of modern textiles as 
determined by the nature of the fiber, char- 
acter of yarn, construction of fabric, finish- 
ing processes used and construction of the 
item itself. 

Other magazines in the library are Select- 
ing the Correct Foundation Garments, Lin- 
ings Double Fabric Construction, Handbook 
on Making Draperies, Slipcovers, Bedspreads 
and Consumer Buying Guide to Infants’ 
Veeds. Also available is the new film strip, 
line in Your Wardrobe, which shows the 
importance of line in creating a pleasing 
aid harmonious appearance and ways of 
im rrecting figure faults through proper ward- 
tobe selection. 

Any of these free publications may be re- 
quested by accredited home economists 
through the manager of the local Penney 
sore. In areas where no Penney store is ac- 
tessible, requests may be sent to Consumer 
‘ervices Department, J. C. Penney Co., 330 
W. 34th St. N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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LOOK! 


A NEW 

PULLMAX 
MACHINE 
FOR LESS 


THAN $1000 


A UNIVERSAL SHEET 
METAL MACHINE 
FOR ALL SCHOOL 
AND TRADE SHOPS 


It is highly important that your stu- 
dents know the functions and opera- 
tion of the Pullmax Machine. It has 
been universally accepted as the 
most versatile and revolutionary new 


machine in the Sheet Metal industry. 
Model P-1 shown here does all the 
operations of the larger and more 
expensive Pullmax machines, and 
works mild steel up to 12 gauge. 


DO ALL THESE OPERATIONS ON A PULLMAX 


_ aR 


[| 


Straight Cutting 


©6e 


Circle Cutting 


() 
PS 


Irregular Cutting 


Inside Square Cutting 





Ie & 


Slot Cutting 





;\ > 


Louver Cutting 


UU C_] 


—_— 


| Se | 09 


Joggling or Offsetting 





<P 


Edge Bending 


NS 


Fianging 





PULLMAX P-3 
5/32” Capacity Mild Steel 





DEMONSTRATIONS 
AVAILABLE 


1S 


Dishing 





A heavier and more ruggedly constructed 
machine for floor mounting. Works in mild 
steel up to 5/32” and stainless up to 14 gauge. 

Mechanism constructed to make it possible 
to obtain two different stroke lengths and 
speeds without stopping. Pullmax cuts stain- 


less steel as well as non-ferrous metals. 


The PULLMAX P-5, 7/32” capacity machine 
and the P-7, 9/32” capacity have also proven 
to be very popular machines for trade 


schools and universities. 


WRITE FOR THE PULLMAX INSTRUCTION FILM 


A 16 mm. black and white sound film that gives the 
complete story of the Pullmax machine, and shows 


examples of its many uses. Loaned Free to Schools 


AMERICAN PULLMAX COMPANY INC. 


2439 N. Sheffield Avenue 


Write for Literature and Prices. 


° Chicago 14, Illinois 
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For further information about advertisers and trade notes 1 this "FAR Mu 
issue, use this checklist. Mail it today to the AMERICAN VOCA’ ‘ona, 
JournaL, 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., complete with your name 


professional title and address. 
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and every work station will have 


COMPLETE VARIABLE 
AC AND DC 
ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


SEND OR PHONE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 
See Our New Electrical Shop Work Bench At AVA Show—Booth 143 


ENGINEERING COMPANY « INC. 
40 MARCY ST., FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
telephone: FREEHOLD 8-1111 
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Desk is 30” high and measures 37” x 28”. Can be © One stop shopping for over 30 crafts. adhe 
used flat or tilted to 70°. Budget kits for groups. ment’s Bi 
Easily accommodates our drafting machine. Free films and instructions to take the 

At a price permitting extra budget dollars to be work out of teaching. The Fe 
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: © 11 store locations nationwide for fast ange 7 
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Hetime spent 


SECRETARY MITCHELL ISSUES 
‘FARM LABOR FACT BOOK” 


“The farm laborer has been left behind 
ys most Americans have advanced to better 
living and working conditions,” Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell said in announc- 
ing the release of a new Labor Department 
publication, the Farm Labor Fact Book, 
Oct. 18. 

The publication is the third of a series on 
workers in the United States. It describes 
the many different groups that make up the 
farm work force, including operators, un- 
paid family workers, and hired labor. It 
gives employment trends, geographic distri- 
ution, and earnings and incomes of these 
goups, with special attention to migrant 
and foreign hired workers. 

The Secretary cited figures showing the 
widening gap in wages and real earnings 
between hired farm and nonagricultural 
wage and salaried workers. While the hourly 
rate for farm workers rose from 1947 to 
1957, their real annual earnings (excluding 
those of very casual workers) showed no 
significant increase because of the general 
decline in the number of days worked per 
year and the rising cost of living. Over the 
same period, the average hourly earnings of 
factory workers increased by two-thirds and 
their purchasing power rose by one-fourth. 

Hired farm workers averaged 125 days of 
fam labor in 1957, receiving cash earnings 
of $738 a year. Many of them supplemented 
their income with nonfarm jobs. Including 
in off-farm employment, they 
jMaveraged 144 days of work in 1957. Their 
yMotal cash earnings for the year averaged 
798 8892—lower than in any year since 1951. 
Migratory farm workers earned an average 
of $859 in 1957 for 131 days of farm and 
(@nonfarm work. These workers occupy the 
1B lowest level of any major group in the Ameri- 
can economy, Mr. Mitchell pointed out. “It 
is unbelievable,” he said, “that the richest 


(Moation on earth can tolerate conditions met 


(Beach day by these migrant workers—low 
wages, uncertain employment, inadequate 
lMhousing, and hazardous transportation.” 

'§ The Farm Labor Fact Book brings to- 
gether, for the first time, hitherto widely 
‘Bcattered information on the farm labor 
force. Many of its figures are of historical 
significance. 

Mr. Mitchell in his foreword expresses 
hope that the book will aid “in creating in 
the public consciousness a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of farm man- 
power.” 


The new publication was based on sta- 
tistics of the Labor and Agriculture De- 
partments and of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of the Census. 


The Fact Book shows: 

* The agricultural work force, which con- 
stituted 72 percent of the total U.S. work 
force in 1820, has declined steadily since 
then—to 9 percent in 1954. It has dropped 
from a total of 11% million in 1910 to 6 
million in 1954. The most significant reasons 
for this decline are increased farm mechani- 
ution, growing opportunities in nonfarm 
industries, the consolidation of small farms 
into larger operator units, and the drop in 
the size of farm families. 
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¢ The most outstanding users of hired 
labor are the large-scale farms. Comprising 
only 12 percent (583,000) of all farms, they 
accounted for $1.65 billion, or 72 percent, of 
all hired labor expenditures in 1954. They 
employed 54 percent of all hired farm 
workers when the 1954 census was taken. 

¢ Approximately 400,000 persons engage 
in migratory farm work at some time during 
the year. This figure excludes some 150,000 
dependents who travel with the migrant 
workers and some 150,000 dependents who 
stay at home. It also excludes some 450,000 
foreign agricultural workers. 

* Most agricultural workers imported in- 
to the United States are brought in under 
an international agreement between Mexico 
and the United States. They are employed 
under a standard contract which establishes 


conditions of employment. Chief users of this 
labor are Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arkansas. 


¢ Children make up a sizable group of 
farm workers. In July 1957, more than 1% 
million children 10 to 15 years of age worked 
on farms. 
. * * 


More than 100 studies in vocational agri- 
cultural education are described in a new 
publication of the Office of Education. 

Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, supplements other listings of studies 
in this field of education published by the 
Office of Education periodically since 1935. 

Nearly 3,000 studies are described in the 
total series of publications issued by the 
Office of Education. 








TV SERVICE 


BENCH ET-8 


ANOTHER FIRST in another growing area of indus- 
trial arts and vocational education. A brand new bench 
which offers complete facilities for teaching basic 
television and TV receiver servicing. It includes all 
the fundamental requirements of a television service 
laboratory. Built by Brodhead-Garrett from specifi- 
cations by Electronic Industries Association in answer 
to the growing demand from schools. 


@ One of many new items included in our big new 1959 catalog, 
which will soon be ready for distribution. Watch for your copy. 


Over 50 Years Serving the School Shops of America 


BRODHEAD GARRETT CO. 


4560 East 71st Street ° 


Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITS TO INCLUDE 
METHODS ON TRAINING THE BLIND 


The Division of Services to the Blind, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
cooperation with the Illinois Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, will occupy booth 
#160 in the exhibit hall at the 1959 AVA 
Convention. The feature attraction will be 
a continuous demonstration of methods of 
training blind persons in the use of metal 
working power tools. A regular vocational 
school instructor who has had many years of 
experience in training blind persons can be 
seen giving instruction to blind students on 
the punch press and lathe. There will also be 
a demonstration of the use of metal working 
hand tools. If any of the delegates and visi- 
tors to the convention have questions concern- 
ing the practicability of training blind per- 
sons to use this type of equipment, personnel 
at the booth will be glad to answer them. It 
is hoped that as many persons as possible 
will make it a point to observe this inter- 
esting demonstration. 


* * * 


Dr. Walter B. Jones, Director of Vocational 
Teacher Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has returned to Italy after a brief 
vacation in the United States. Jones 
is on a two-year leave of absence from the 
University to serve as a consultant for the 
European Productivity Agency in establish- 
ing vocational teacher education programs in 
Italy and Greece. 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 
FETED AT RETIREMENT 


Gilbert G. Weaver, Director of the New 
York City Center of the New York State 
Industrial Teacher Training Division for the 
last 30 years was honored upon his retire- 
ment with a testimonial luncheon arranged 
by his friends and colleagues and held at 
the Hotel New Yorker May 9. 

Mr. Weaver’s long and distinguished serv- 
ice to vocational education includes more 
than 10 years as Chairman of AVA’s Commit- 
tee on Research and Publications, which he 
continues to head. 


He is also a trustee of the New York 
Trade School, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Rehabilitation 
Ass’n., and Executive Vice President and 
Chairman of the Education Committee for 
the Iran Foundation. 


The author of a number of texts that 
are widely used, Mr. Weaver directed the 
training of more than 2,000 teachers in his 
New York City capacity. He also trained 
teachers for vocational schools in Brazil 
when he was Consultant to the U. S. Dept. 
of Inter-American Affairs. Originally a ma- 
chinist and toolmaker, he earned his BS 
and MA degrees at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Fen pie 


As we go to press, the Journal 
regrets to announce the death of 
Roy Fairbrother, AVA Vice President 
for Distributive Education, Oct. 9. 
Further details, next issue. 














Dr. Elroy W. Bollinger has succeeded 
Gilbert G. Weaver as New York State Di- 
rector of Industrial Teacher Training. Dr. 
Bollinger served New York State as Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education for 20 years 


before returning to industry in 1956. Since 
then, he has worked as Director of Engi- 


neering Sales and Development for Airseco 
Associates of Long Island. 
a *” * 


Idaho’s Annual State Vocational Edu- 
cation Conference was held at Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, June 8-12. With State 
Director George E. Denman presiding, the 
opening session had as a main speaker Mack 
C. Corbett, Manager’s Assistant for Infor- 
mation, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Divisional sessions featured workshops, com- 
mittee reports, instructional programs and 
group meetings. 

The Idaho Vocational Association program 
included general and executive sessions, a 
business meeting and the annual banquet. 





A Great 
Aid to 


Electronics 





Instructors: 


Giant Size 


imposed on a large circuit diagram . 


Write for unusually low 





with a unique connecting device which requires no soldered joints . 
Manual and Course of Study provided with the Demonstrator. 


Representative Pete Cenarrusa, men ‘er 6 
the Idaho House of Representativ: ; and 
banquet speaker, reviewed the voc ‘tional 
program in connection with action of the 
1959 Idaho state legislature. Special b :nque 
guests were Bannock County legislatc:s and 
others prominent in the development of the 
vocational program. 

Special certificates of recognition were 
awarded to Mrs. Howard Maughn, Preston: 
James E. Graham, Rexburg; Willicm R. 
Craner, Preston; Roy Christensen, Poc:tello: 
and William R. Swenson, Boise. The: per. 
sons were honored for their contri}: ution: 
to and their support and promotion of yo. 


cational education in Idaho in recent years, 


OK * cd 
The Florida Vocational Association ha 
announced it has joined the ranks of AVA. 
Affiliated associations who employ the sen. 


ices of an Executive Secretary. Jack P, 
McClellan has been appointed to fil! this 
newly-created position. Mr. McClellan will 


continue to serve also as Area Supervisor, 
Distributive Education and Cooperative Edu. 
cation, Florida State Department of Educa 
tion, Tallahassee. 
om * ae 

Carl J. Schaefer received the Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree at the June 12th com. 
mencement at the Ohio State University 
His dissertation was entitled, A Study 1 
Determine A Master Plan For Post-secondar 
Vocational-technical Education for the State 
of Ohio. Dr. Schaefer has been Assistant 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 


Education, Ohio State Department of Edu 
cation, for the past four years. 


















Hi 
Classroom Electronic Demonstrator 


Simplifies the teaching of Electronics 

Effectively combines theory and practice 

Keeps students interested and intent on subject 
Economical in cost—simple to maintain 

eutuns found only in the TRANSVISION DEMONSTRATOR; 


It’s a giant breadboard, 3-foot x 5-foot in size 
of Electronics from fundamental circuits through radio and television . 
completely assembled, the Demonstrator is an operating television receiver super- 


. Teaches the basic principles 
When 


. Parts can be connected and disconnected 
. Teacher's 


price and complete details. 


"4D " 
PAA SVAsie: NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. « NE +-<000| 
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4 é w TITLES—$1.00 each 


The Canning Industry 


How To Choose A Corre- 
spondence School 


Retailing As A Career 







Po Bellman Publishing Co. 
mass Cambridge 38, Mass. 








—-WOODSHOP INSTRUCTORS— 
Have you heard about 


Magna -Set ? 


ee ¢ © © @ the mag- 
netic Jointer and Planer 
knife-setter that is rapidly 
outmoding and replacing 
the old, mechanically in- 
accurate, time-consuming 
straight-edge method! 


The necessity of tapping, 
prying and re-adjusting is 
entirely eliminated! 
Thousands now in use! Write 
. for complete information and 
U.S. Pat. No. name of your nearest distrib- 


2,589,865 utor. 
MAGNA-SET COMPANY Dept. VJ 


632 NEW HAVEN AVE., MILFORD, CONN. 

















A COMPLETE 
CERAMIC SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Ceramics is our only business. We handle a complete 

line of kilns, wheels, tools, clays and glazes. Our 

many years experience qualifies us to help you set 

wp and supply a ceramic course for your school or 
community. 


kctivities in Ceramics — A Ceramic Textbook, $1.60 

Send for our new large catalogue of ceramics and 

topper enameling supplies. Complete with instruc- 
tions — Free 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
1 ELM STREET ONEONTA, NEW YORK 





Latest in School Lathes! 


“OLIVER” No. 167 
WOODWORKING- METAL SPINNING LATHE 











More 
Capacity 


Greater 
Strength 







Maximum Safety 
Send for free color folder. 


OLIVER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
¢GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








The Connecticut State Department of 
Education, the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Public Works and the Citizens Com- 
mittee of the State Technical Institute, Nor- 
walk, Conn., conducted ground-breaking 
ceremonies at the site of the new structure 
September 15. 


Dr. Joseph T. Nerden, Chief, Bureau of 
Technical Institutes, introduced honored 
guests. Speakers included Timothy J. Mur- 
phy, Jr., Commissioner of Public Works; Dr. 
William J. Sanders, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Emmett O’Brien, Director, Division of 
Vocational Education; Irving C. Freese, 
Mayor, City of Norwalk; and Dr. Harry 
Becker, Superintendent of Schools in Nor- 


walk. 
7 * 7 


Richard W. Hartmann, Acting Director, De- 
partment of Vocational Teacher Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, was program 
coordinator for the professional meetings in 
vocational and practical arts education that 
were held at the University during School- 
men’s Week, October 14-17. 

Program speakers included Samuel W. 
Caplin, Director, Distributive Education De- 
partment, Temple University; Harvey A. 
Heintzelman, Career Information Specialist, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction; John T. Shuman, Assistant to 
the Superintendent in Charge of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Allentown, Pa.; and 
Olga P. Brucher, President, American Home 
Economics Association. 

Also, Rufus Jacoby, Industrial Arts In- 
structor, Coolidge Senior High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles Klein, Principal, 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Rob- 
ert A. Mellman, Director, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Administration, Pennsylvania State De- 


partment of Public Instruction; and Richard 


S. Nelson, Specialist, Trade and Industrial 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


* * 7 
The JouRNAL regrets to announce the 


death of 2/Lt. Lee R. Beaty, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Beaty, who was killed 


_in a Twin Jet T-37 trainer crash near Bab- 


son Park, Fla., Sept. 25. 
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CLAMPS have served with distinction in 

school and industrial shops. Specify and 

insist upon them—through your supplier 
—at ‘school"’ discounts! 





“PONY” Clamp Fixtures for 34” pipe 


<< 


“PONY” Spring Clamps 


oO] 


“JORGENSEN” “’C 
Clamps—1” to 12 
capacities in a 
variety of styles 


=] 


Steel |-bar Clamps 





“JORGENSEN” Hand- 
screws—school 
shop favorites 


— 


“JORGENSEN” 








Big 32-page Catalog sent free upon re- 

quest to school address. Shows over forty 

types—with considerable ‘‘text'' material 
included. 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
“The Clamp Folks” 
425 No. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and religious works, 
ete. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free booklet D7. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


Our new illustrated catalog showing all kinds of 

CRAFT METALS—-silver, copper, brass, pewter, 
aluminum, gold. 

FINE TOOLS—jewelry making and metalsmithing 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—-sterling, gold filled, cop- 


per, nickel. 

ENAMELING SUPPLIES — copper and silver 
shapes, domestic and imported enamels, kilns, 
tools, foil, etc. 

Also useful information on soldering, use of 

tools, metals, etc. [Illustrations of new 

MOUNTINGS FOR BAROQUE STONES and 

a list of over 40 varieties of tumble polished 

stones available. Prompt service is our spe- 

cialty. An order placed with us assures im- 

mediate delivery with an understanding for 

the needs of schools and craftsmen. One order 
will convince you. Send for FREE CATA- 

LOG and price list today. 


C. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 

















Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 

TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 





“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 

NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 

FOLDER— The hotel and institutional fields offers unusual 

FREE ben 

FOR YOUR 

GUIDANCE | training courses 
FILE Guidance Officers giving full details 








fascinating field. Write on your letterhead ts: 











LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room ES-4904, Wash. 7, D.C. 





When in need of 
PLASTICS 
for Industrial Arts, Shop, 
send for our 20° page catalog; 
Plastic Products Co., of Utah 
P.O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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New! 
TH EDITION 


by Abraham and William Marcus 





The most widely used (over 
1,000,000 copies) book in radio 
fundamentals is ready in a better 
than ever 4th Edition. There’s 
a wealth of new material in this 
new edition. For instance: new 
developments in the design of 
tubes; the new crystal diode; 
latest information on transistors 
and new equipment. To make 
every point clear, the written 
material is richly supplemented 
by lirge, clear, functional dia- 
gr2ins, photographs, and useful 
tables. See the text with the 
amous “spiral” organization that 
treats all basic elements of radio. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


See us in Chicago, AVA Convention 
BOOTH #128 











DURING THE 
AVA CONVENTION... 


@ VISIT DeVRY’S MODERN ELEC- 
TRONIC TRAINING CENTER IN 
CHICAGO 


Come to the convention early and 
visit DeVry Tech to see in action the 
modern methods of teaching theory 
and practical laboratory work asso- 
ciated with Electronics. Large, com- 
fortable buses have been chartered 
to take you on schedule from the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel to our Training 
Center and back—all day Monday, 
December 7, and on Friday morning, 
December 11. 


@SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN AVA 
—_— HALL — Booth 107- 
Here is an interesting display of valu- 
able materials available to guidance 
personnel — PLUS an informative 
review of training programs offered 
by a Tech. A cordial welcome 
0 all. 





@ DeVRY’s tour reservation 
desk is located in the 
AVA Registration Area 


DeVRY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


4141 Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 





VPI ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT OF 
MARTHA G. CREIGHTON 


Martha G. Creighton, Professor and Head 
of Home Economics Education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, since 1949 
retired in September. 

A Past President of AVA and a recipient 
of the AVA Outstanding Service Award, 
Miss Creighton has served the Association 
in many capacities throughout her career. 
In commenting on her retirement, AVA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley said: 

“Martha Creighton’s contributions to AVA 
and to the nation’s programs of vocational 
education and home economics education 
are indeed countless. As President of AVA 
in 1953 she performed in a magnificent man- 
ner and contributed much to the profession 
in which she worked so devotedly through 
the years. There is scarcely a phase of our 
activities that has not been touched by 
her fine spirit, warmed by her contagious 
enthusiasm and tempered by her wise judg- 
ment.” 

A native of South Carolina, Miss Creighton 
was educated in Rock Hill public schools, 
Winthrop College and Columbia University 
where she earned both her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. Later she did advanced 
graduate work at Iowa State College. 

She first taught home economics in South 
Carolina and several years later joined the 
staff of the Extension Service in that state. 
In 1920 she went to Virginia as Assistant 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, and in 
1930 she was named State Supervisor. 

Listed in Who’s Who in America and 
Who’s Who of American Women, Miss 
Creighton was the first President of the 
Virginia Vocational Association. She is 
also a member of. the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Appointed to succeed Miss Creighton as 
Professor of Home Economics Education at 
VPI is Beth C. Jordan who for the past four 
years has served as District Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Southwestern Virginia— 
an area comprised of 18 counties, 82 schools, 
and 100 teachers. 

Miss Jordan, who is a native of Virginia, 
earned her bachelor’s degree at Madison 
College and her master’s at the University 
of Tennessee. She is a past president of the 
Virginia Vocational Association and the 
Virginia Home Economics Association. 

Miss Jordan has been succeeded as area 
supervisor by Mrs. Eliza C. Grondon, former 
home economics teacher at Bland High 


School, Bland, Va. 











The ONE and ONLY 
SELF-CENTERING 


DOWEL DRILL GUIDE 


Wellman ‘*Dow/!-it’’. 
Perfect automatic 
centering and 


ing 
alignment of dowel 
holes in 5 drill 
sizes. 1 
tested and : 
Heat treated drill 2 
guides. 2” jaw expansion. 
Write for FREE Literature Dept. 1AV-5 


‘“‘Dowl-it’’ Company 


POSTPAID 














515 N. Hanover St. — Hastings, Mich. 
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ALLIED’s BEST BUY 5 


in TAPE RECORDING anc 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING Ali's 





KNIGHT® Dual-Track 2-Speed 


Top Value Tape Recorder 
ONLY 


$9995 


$5 down 


Features push-button automatic 
control for instant selection of 
Record, Play, Rewind, Forward 
and Stop at either 7% or 3% ips 
speeds. Includes digital index 
counter; safety interlock to pre- 
vent accidental erasure; separate 
tone and volume controls; recording level 
indicator. Records from mike, radio, TV or 
phono. Built-in 5-watt amplifier and 4 x 6” 
speaker for remarkably faithful quality. Easy 
to operate. Compact—only 30 Ibs. Complete 
with microphone, 5” reel of tape and 7” take- 
up reel. An entiusive Allied product—unbeat- 
able for value. 

92 RU 725. $5.00 Down. Net......... 


oeacven's knight-kits® == 
Best for Training in Electronics 
12-in-One 


Electronic 
Lab Kit 


zs only $14% 


wale Best, broad-cover- 
age electronics 


| teaching aid. tatenes 12 circuits, from sim- 


ple receiver to electronic timer. Components, 

+ once mounted, remain in place and last in- 
definitely; circuit changes are made by 
changing jumper wires. 


83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only.......... 


“Ranger” 
AC-DC Radio Kit 


onty $1695 


Thousands in use 
in shop training. 
Teaches amplifica- 
tion, oscillation, rectification, conversion, 
etc. Complete with cabinet. 

83 Y 736. “‘Ranger” Radio. Only... .. 


secur pment my ge mee enero ewrnaceonge 
BS iP Ms RB reac ss 


ALLIED’S 1960 CATALOG 


Your buying guide to everything 
in electronics for the school: 
sound and recording equipment; 
Knight-Kits for training; lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, electronic 

rite for free copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO | 


f 

% ALLIE 

( ADS 

$ ELECTRONICS 
1960 


the 


ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 165-L9 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
Ship the following: [] 92 RU 725. 

(083 Y 272. (1 83 Y 736. $_______enclosed. 
(0 Send FREE 1960 ALLIED Catalog 
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A newly revised edition of Air Reduc- 
ion’s Aircomatic Welding Wire Pocket 
‘uide has just been published. This handy, 
b+page booklet has been brought com- 
pletely up to date to include the latest in- 
(ymation on Airco’s complete line of gas- 
hielded metal-arc welding wires, including 
lata on the improved A675 Steel wire, and 
he new A666 Steel and A556 aluminum. 
The guide provides convenient answers 
» every pertinent question concerning the 
tel, aluminum, copper and copper base, 
tainless steel, titanium and special welding 
ires used with Air Reduction’s Aircomatic 
eding process. The guide contains tech- 
ical information such as chemical compo- 
ition, mechanical properties, and operating 
wocedures, as well as wire diameters and 
ackaging data. Conformances and approv- 
als are shown for each wire where applicable. 
Circle A, page 34 for further information. 


Transvision, of New Rochelle, N. Y., an- 
nounces the availability of a giant size class- 
oom electronic demonstrator that is already 
in use in schools, colleges and official govern- 
vent agencies throughout the world. Called 
bn excellent visual aid for closed circuit or 
oadecast TV teaching, it is also designed 
ps a special help for electronic instructors. 
's a giant breadboard, 3 x 5 feet, that 


teaches the basic principles of electronics 
from fundamental circuits through radio and 
television. When completely assembled, it is 
an operating television receiver superimposed 
on a large circuit diagram. A teacher’s man- 
ual and course of study are provided with it. 

For further information, circle B, page 34. 


The Beseler starter kit for Vu-Graph pro- 
jector users contains a “sampler” assortment 
of material used in the preparation of pro- 
fessional, dramatically illustrated lectures 
and sales presentations. For further informa- 
tion, circle C, page 34. 


A new catalog featuring a complete line 
of work holding tools is available from Chi- 
cago Tool & Engineering Co., manufac- 
turers of Palmgren products. More than 68 
items are illustrated and described. If you 
want a free copy circle D, page 34. 


* * ms 


A line of micrometer calipers with blade- 
type anvils and spindles is now offered by 
The L. S. Starrett Co. These new microm- 
eters (Starrett No. 486 series) are designed 
tc facilitate measuring depths of narrow 
grooves, slots, keyways or recesses or for 
measuring diameters between lands, fins or 
ridges such as on circular forming tools. 
Further information will be sent to you if 
you circle E on page 34. 


























a bright full-color image with any subject matter...no preparation 
necessary ...with the big, new change in visual communications. 





Write today for FREE folder “How To Win Attention and Influence Audiences” 
PROJECTION OPTICS CO., 


EAST ORANGE, 


257 ELEVENTH AVENUE * 


INC. 


NEW JERSEY 


On display at Booths 72-73 
AVA Convention, Chicago 


JOB TESTED 


TEXTBOOKS 
oo 


AMERICAN TECH 


FF bist includes: 


1) Tool Engineering 
($6.75) 


2) Today's Business Machines 
($4.95) 


3) Sheet Metal Shop 
Practice, 2nd Edition 
($4.60) 

4) Building Trades Blueprint 
Reading—Part II 
($2.95) 


5) Mathematics for Industry 
($6.25) 


Send for on-approval copies of the 
above books or examine them at 
the AVA Convention. Also at AVA 
see pre-publication copies of the 
following 1960 releases: 


e Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fourth Edition 


Machine Shop Operations and 
Setups, Second Edition 


Know Your Car 


American Technical Society's 
Drafting, Second Edition 


We'll see you at Booths 72-73 
AVA Convention, Chicago 


Send for ON APPROVAL copies 











AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W376, 848 E. 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me on-approval copies 
of textbooks checked below. After 
as long as 30 days of leisurely ex- 
amination, | agree to either return 
them, or make remittance—less 
educators’ discount. 
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Education and Military Leadership, A 
Study of the R. O. T. C., by Gene L. Lyons 
and John W. Masland. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1959. 283 
pages, $5.00. 

The authors deal with the problem of the 
reevaluation of the R. O. T. C. in the context 
of the American educational system and 
conclude that civilian colleges and univer- 
sities must begin to educate for the military 
as they do for other professions. 

* a ao 


American Degree Mills by Robert H. 
Reid. American Council on Education, 1785 
Mass. Ave., Washington 6, D. C., 1959. 100 
pages, $1.00. 

Degree mills are defined as institutions 
calling themselves colleges or universities 
which confer “quick-way,” usually mail 
order, degrees on payment of a fee. In 
considering possible solutions to the prob- 
lem this report reviews the efforts of many 
agencies, public and private to find an an- 
swer. 

* ae a 


College Teaching by Television, edited by 
John C. Adams, C. R. Carpenter and Doro- 
thy R. Smith. The American Council on 
Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 235 pages, $4.00. 

Recent experience has disclosed much 
precise information about the use of tele- 
vision for instructional purposes. This re- 


new books 





port of a conference sponsored jointly by the 
Committee on Television of the American 
Council on Education and the Pennsylvania 
State University at University Park, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1957 will aid many who are 
considering the role of television in American 
education. 
* ae A 


Store Salesmanship, by O. Preston Robin- 
son, William R. Blackler and William B. 
Logan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1959. 356 pages, $3.52. 

The objective of this fifth edition is to 
help young men and women perform the 
important activities involved in modern sell- 
ing. The contents of the book are based 
on practices that have proved successful 
in retail stores and on years of experience. 

iz ok ak 


Basic Bookbinding, by A. W. Lewis. Dover 
Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. 144 pages, $1.35. 


The author shows how anyone can bind 
paper back books in durable cloth and 
leather, with a few simple hand tools and 
some patience. 

aE a o 

Small-Group Discussion in Orientation and 
Teaching, by Randall W. Hoffmann and 
Robert Plutchik. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Useful to college administrators and 
teachers at any level, this book explains 






the use of small-group discussion in « 
ing orientation classes and deals dee: ly anj 
painstakingly with small-group lea ershi, 
techniques, devices and philosophy 1s ap 
plied to the classroom situation. 


nduct 





* ol a 

New Designs in Homemaking P, ‘gram 
in Junior High Schools, by Arleen ( Ott 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers ‘ olleg. 
Columbia University, New York, 4. Y 
1958. 100 pages, $3.50. 

Creative ideas and emerging practi ces jy 
home and family life education for youn; 
adolescent boys and girls are explore:! here 
Ten program patterns are chosen to illustrat. 
ways in which schools can give them e. 
perience to help to become more satisfacton 
family members. 

* * x 





Living in Families, by Mollie Steven 
Smart and Russell Cook Smart. Houghto 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass., 1958 
433 pages. 

Drawing on scientific knowledge gained 
from professional training as psychologist 
and specialists in child development, the 
authors cover several areas of family living 
in a changing world. The volume contain 
many handsome illustrations. 

* * * 





tional Reference Library, 1468 West 9th &. ’ 

Cleveland 13, Ohio. Approximately 50 pagal = 

each. i 
These booklets offer a store of anecdote 

which should prove helpful for speaker 

on many occasions. 


f 
‘ 
Friendly Speeches and Little Stories. Ni 4 





Your students learn technical 


subjects faster than ever before... 





BASIC AUDIO by Norman H. Crowhurst. The 
Rider “‘picture-book”’ approach has made many 
technical subjects understandable to many 
hundreds of thousands of people. Now, every- 
thing about sound and audio reproduction is 
made crystal-clear. Beyond a knowledge of 
electricity at the basic level, no previous 
electronic experience is needed to get the max- 
imum from this course. Whatever electronics 
circuit theory is required, is provided. #201, 
3 vols. soft covers $8.70 per set; #201-H 
all 3 vols. in one cloth binding $9.95. 

BASIC TELEVISION by Dr. Alexander Schure. A 
5-volume “picture book” course teaching the 
elementary principles and practices of black 
and white television easily, quickly and under- 
standably. Each volume covers a specific num- 
ber of sections in the receiver. #198 Soft 
Cover, 5 vols., per set, $10.00; 7198-H, all 
5 vols. in one cloth binding, $11.50. SPARK 
THE INTEREST OF YOUNGER STUDENTS. 


COMING IN 1960 

BASIC RADIO by Marvin Tepper. 6 vol- 
umes. The most comprehensive coverage 
ever of all phases of radio: a-c—d-c 
theory -receivers-transmitters-transistors 
—all in one 6-volume ‘“‘picture-book”’ 
course. Up-to-the-minute. Approximately 
700 specially conceived illustrations. 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) by J. 
Richard Johnson. It is the newest and most 
comprehensive text on the subject and follows 
the progress of the received signal from the 
antenna to the picture tube and loudspeaker. 
Leather Finish MARCO Cover. 352 pp., #101, 
$4.60; #£101-H Cloth Bound, $5.50. 

35MM. FILM STRIPS. Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, 
actually produced from the artwork appearing 
in this widely-acclaimed course. Strip #1: 43 
frames, showing ‘faulty’ picture tube pat- 
terns. #FS161, $4.00; Strip #2: 115 frames, 
showing every single illustration in the Main 
Text. #FS161-2, $11.60; 35mm. FILM STRIP: 
50 single frames, teaching trouble aiagnosis and 
recognition in HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCILLA- 
TOR CIRCUITS in television receivers. Com- 
plete with instructor’s Synopsis. #FS1680, 
School Price $5.95. 
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In Canada 


RIDER PUBLISHER INC 


BASIC ELECTRICITY—BASIC ELECTRONICS by Van 
Valkenburg, Nooger & Neville, Inc. Over 100,- 
000 Navy trainees have already learned Basic 
Electricity and Basic Electronics this easy 
“Picture Book’’ way! Now, for the first time, 
the basics of Electricity and Electronics as 
“‘Learn-by-Pictures” training courses are avail- 
able to schools. Over 1,700 simple, easy-to- 
understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic 
Electricity or Basic Electronics courses in 
America use this revolutionary illustrative 
method. Basic Electricity and Basic Electron- 
ics already are adopted texts in many schools 
throughout the nation. BASIC ELECTRICITY, 
#169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp., $10.00; 
#169-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a 
single binding, $11.50. BASIC ELECTRONICS, 
#110 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp., $10.00; 
#170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
binding, $11.50. 


BASIC ELECTRONICS has an optional companion 
volume (VOL. 6), devoted to transistors, semi- 
conductors and frequency modulation. #170-6, 
soft cover, $2.90. 


PRACTICAL SHOP MATHEMATICS (Sth Ed., Revised) 
(formerly Arithmetic for Engineers) by 
Charles B. Clapham. This text covers practical 
elementary mathematics for students in voca- 
tional schools studying mechanical drafting, 
tool and die making, shop machining, shop 
mechanics, etc. A leading educational magazine 
says, “ . clear, concise, easy to follow, and 
remarkably understandable . . . the whole field 
of practical mathematics is explained . ‘s 
More than 390 numerical examples of solu- 
tions fully explained. More than 1,950 problem 
exercises, with answers. #183 Cloth Bound, 
558 pp., $6.50. 

RADIO RECEIVER LABORATORY MANUAL by Alex W. 
Levey, B.A., M.S. A workbook of experiments, 
designed for students of radio and radio serv- 
icing. Covers the construction, analysis, test- 
ing, and repair of a radio receiver. Acquaints 
the student with necessary servicing equip- 
ment. There are 33 experiments in all, in- 
cluding 6 demonstration-experiments. 7178, 
$2.00. 


VISIT RIDER AT AVA BOOTH 162 


RIDER BOOKS 


HOW TO READ SCHEMATIC DIAGRAMS, by David 
Mark. Teaches theory and recognition of sym- 
bols. Covering the symbols and abbreviations 
used in schematic diagrams related to the elec- 
tronics field, this book starts with individual 
components and carries through to receivers 
and similar equipment. #208, soft cover, 16 


pp., $3.50. 
REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS by Cyrus Glick- 
stein. The most modern completely practical 
book, written by an expert with long experi- 
ence in television receiver repair. Devoted t 
troubleshooting and repair techniques which 
are modern, yet down-to-earth. #191, $4.40. _ 
ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES by Zbar ani 
Schildkraut. A complete advanced TV servicing 
course, developed by the Radio-Electronics-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association. Shows how 
to use every conceivable type of test equipment 
how to service every part of a TV receiver 
Explains latest techniques. Soft cover, 8% 1 
11”. MAIN TEXT, 192 pp., illus., #161, $3.60 
LABORATORY WORKBOOK, 32 pp., #161-2 
$.95; INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE: Available to 
schools only, at no charge. 

EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY FOR BOYS by Willard 
Doan. This is the ideal way to stimulate in- 
terest in science and electricity for youth 
between the ages of 12 and 16. This book 
teaches electricity through demonstration. 
#222, 128 pages 8 x 11”, stiff cover, $3.45. 

Now Your Students Can Learn Code Faster 


RIDER SOUND-N-SIGHT CODE COURSE by Lewis 
Robins & Reed Harris. Applies Reinforced 
Learning—a psychological principle proved 
successful by the Armed Forces. Uses LU 
records. Many people have learned to receivé 
5 words per minute within 9% hours. Elimr 
nates code plateau barrier! 
Novice Course (0 to 8 words per minute)—% 
10” LP records (96 minutes of recording, #8 
recordings), 47 cards, book #REC-08, $9.50. 
Other courses: complete course (0 to 20 words 
per minute) $15.95; advanced course (9 to 2 
words per minute) $8.95. Records prepared it 
collaboration with the N. Y. Institute of Tech 
nology and mfd. by Decca Records. 


SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY AVE 
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